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CHAPTER I 
THE PRODLEM AND ITS SCOPE 


The Problen 

This study was meade to identify instructor training 
techniques and evaluation programs for use in the United 
atates Navy. ledern training techniques and evaluation pro- 
grams that have proven Successful and efficient, or are sen- 
erally used by civilian educational institutions were 
reviewed. The number of techniques and programs was then 
narrowed down to those that could be useful to the Naval 


Service, and these were analyzed and studied in more devail. 


There are approximately two hundred and fifty schools 
presently being maintained and operated by the Navy with an 
average attendance of nearly fifty-seven thousand enlisted 
anc officer students. These figures fluctuate widely from 
time to time, but training is ever a keynote in the buildings 
and maintenance of our Navy. During World War II the crew 
of a battleship represented at least fifteen hundred azsre- 
gate years of training and some twenty-five hundred years 
of experience. About eighty percent of the two thousand 
enlisted men aboard such a ship completed at least the 
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equivalent of a trade school course during their naval serv- 
ice. All were required to study anc were in training for a 
specialty as long as they were on active cuty. 

In the days of the ‘old Navy’, in fact, almost up to 
the beginnings of World War II, the Commanding Cfficer of 
@ naval vessel was master of nis ship in every sense of the 
word. He had, of course, military control of the ship, but 
his power and functional duty did not end there. Through 
training and many years of experience, during which he was a 
member of every department aboard ship at one time or another, 
he knew the functions, operations, and the problems of nearly 
every phase of life and piece of material aboard. He itmnevw 
the principles of operation of the machinery. He knew what 
was necessary to keep the machinery operable, what the con- 
mon failures were, and approximately what was required in 


bd 


effort, time, and material for repair. He could personally 
efficientiy evaluate reports to him on any material or per- 
sonnel problem on his Ship. He could issue orders effectively, 
based almost entirely on his personal imowledge and evalu- 
ation. 

The picture today has changed. With increase in the 
size of ships and the number of men required to operate then, 
the extended use of electrenics, and the rapid development 
of hishly technical machinery, one phase of the Commanding 


Officer's control has been informally and inadvertantly lost. 


Although responsibility and final evaluation are ultimately 
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still his, he must now depend to a much «reater extent on the 
services, judgment, and the word of others. More authority 
must be delegated down the line. 

This shift in efficacy has enhanced the importance of 
the enlisted man and the junior officer. They are the per- 
sonnel who must be trained as specialists and technicians 
Hlements of cost, time, and material, peculiar to the Navy, 
reguire that most of these specialists and technicians be 
trained in schools established and maintained by the Navy. 
Furthernore, in most instances they must be instructed by 
Havy personnel. 

The Navy personnel assisned to duty as instructors are 
not, within the usual sense of the term, professional instruc- 
tors, yet in another sense they are. The naval enlisted man 
or officer spends most of his career instructing others. 
Principles stressed in instructor training are closely re- 
lated to those of leadership. It is a well established fact 
that all Navy personnel must be leaders, and it is fast be- 
coming an equally widespread belief that all Navy personnel 
must have the ability to instruct others. However, in assign- 
ment to duty as an instructor in an organized school, they 
come from other naval activities, instruct for one or more 
years, and then move on to other duty. Instructing, in the 
formal school situation, is Just another “tour of duty in 
their naval careers. ‘Yo further complicate matters, the 


students they are instructing cover a wide range of ave, 
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4 
personality, educational qualificationz, and in many instances 
of military rank or rating. In most schools there is little 
or no time available for instructinys students in the art of 
efficient study or learninz. The Navy instructor can expect 


little conscious help from the student in the learning pro- 


The Navy realizes the tremendous importance of efficient 
training and, conseauently, of effective instructor train-~ 
ing. This is true to the point that now a certain amount 
of instructor training is required for enlisted men tc be 
promoted to certain petty officer ratinss. Expansion and 
tecnnolozical development, with required specialization by 
personnel, are making this importance increasinzly evident. 
At the present time there are some 450 specialties in the 
Navy. Approximately the same problems are encountered in 
trainin, prospective instructors as are mentioned in con- 
nection with trainin, students in seneral. There are many 
and complex problems to instructor training in the Navy. 

The Training Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, @ad- 
ministrators of Navy training programs, and other groups 
ashore and afloat are constantly in search of more effective 


instruction techniques. 


why Examine Instruction and Instructor Training Techniques? 
A need for careful examination of instructor training 


techniques is found even in the old and well established 
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training schools of professional teachers. Dean Harry J. 
Carmen of Columbia University recentiy made the statement 
that ‘We have persisted in the assumption... . that good 
teachers are born, hence cannot be made. .... The truth 
of the matter is that teachers can be made, but at present 
are not being made, or are being; made badly.”! Deen Carmen 
goea further to point out that too many present day instruc- 
tors are able researchers end are well versed in their par- 
ticular fields but are not teachers. 

Lloyd 5, Woodburne, Dean of the College of Literature, 
Selence and the Arts, Michigan University, is quoted as say- 
ing, If a man is a brilliant scholar, he must be a passable 
teacher. If a brilliant teacher, he must be a passable 
scholar.'2 If he is all of one or the other, he cannot be 
an instructor at Michigan. In keeping with this philosophy, 
Michigan has launched iteelf on @ campaign to improve its 
instruction. Instructors are being marked by students on 
clarity, intellectual honesty, fairness in grading, and gen- 
eral effectiveness. Up to the present time the average faculty 
mark is 3.1, out of a possible 4.0. Sive professors have been 
marked below 2.5. Michigan plans to use these marks for 
promotion, and if an individual is repeatedly marited low, he 


may oe dismissed. 








1. Keg Bell to Bell,’ Time, Vol. 53, (Peb. 29, 1949), 
p. 68. 


2. “Marked Men, Time, Vol. 53, (April 4, 1949), p. 67. 
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These are examples of the growin, awareness of the need 
for good teaching and teacher trainings techniques in the 
professional teaching field. There are aleo evidences of 
appreciation of the same needs in the Navy. Some of the 
steps recently taken to further instructor training are estab- 
lishment of new schools, programs, and courses; use of more 
stringent selection programs; introduction of new and improved 
eurricula; publication of periodicals and other printed mat- 
ter on the subject; and devotion of far more publicity than 
instruction and instructor training have ever been siven 


before. 


Development of the Navy Instructor Training Prograrit 


Se a 





With the advent of war, it was apparent to the armed 
services that measures would have to be taken to improve 
instruction in ita rapidly expanding training activities. 

At this time, few Navy school instructors had had any train-~ 
ing for their jobs. 

(me of the earliest instructor trainings programs was 
Geveloped by the Armored Force Command at its headquarters 
in Port nox, Kentucky. Under the cuidance of Colonel Vane 
C. Prykliund, now President of Stout Institute, this program 


began in 1941. 











1. Historical material in this section was taken from an 
unpublished article, ‘Instructor Training in the Navy, 
by Homer C. Rose, Head of the Curriculum and Instructor 
Training Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1°49. 
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The Navy instructor training program began in 1943 when 
an instructor training officer was ordered to the Service 
School Command at Bainbridge, Maryland. This officer's or- 
ders were to develop shops and laboratories and to improve 
instruction in every way possible. lie was soon joined by 
five other instructor training officers who were later sent 
to Navy training stations at Great Lakes, San Diego, FParrarut, 
and Sampson. This group of officers went to work at Dain- 
pridge assisting in the development of the curricula. They 
encountered many and complex Gifficulties. There was a 
shortage of training equipment because materials were badly 
needed aboard ships. Textbooks, training aids, lesson plans 
and tests for practical use with available facilities had to 
be quickly developed. 

In September, 1943, the Instructor Training Unit was 
made a permanent section of the Standards and Curriculun 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

By the end of the war in 1945, three major instructor 
training schools were in operation, and the recognized value 
of instructor training programs was evidenced by the pres- 
ence of instructor training officers on the staffs of many 
commands ashore and afloat. Much credit is due to Captain 
A. John Bartky, now Dean of the School of Education at 
Stanford University, and his associates in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel for their ploneering, work in Navy instructor 


trainins. 
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During the period of demobiligation the instructor train- 
ing officers, all of whom were reserve officers and civilian 
educators, returned to civilian life. Post war reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy required that a large percentage of the 
personnel stationed ashore go to sea, and no provisions were 
made for instructor training schools. However, during the 
period from 1046 to 1945, it became increasingly evident that 
in order to maintain the Navy tralnins standards, instructor 
training would be necessary. Consequently, in January of 
1949, instructor training, schools were reestablished at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and San Diego, California. 

The staffs of the instructor trainings schools are com- 
pesed of a school administrator who is a Lieutenant Commander, 
one Officer assistant. and three well qualified civilian 
educational epecialists. Other instructors are naval per- 
sonnel selected vecause of special ability in instructins. 

In addition to the schools at Norfolk and San Diego, 
the following instructor training proyvrems are now being 
conducted: in-service training at all Navy schools; especially 
Gesigned courses offered in the naval districts for veserve 
training; courses offered in Class B schools to qualify en- 
listed personnel for First Class and Chief Petty Officer 
rates; a course for officers in the General Line School, a 
three-week course at Northwestern University each summer 
for officers assigned to the N.R.O.T.C. program; and train- 


ing programs for Service School Officers. 
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5 
Great evolution end derelopment Cools place in training 

during the last war, form the Navy had tne advice and services 
of meny leaders in tie field of edueation. This factor, coupled 
with alnest unlimited financial backing, military control of 

tudents twentz-four hours ver day, emall classes and indi- 
vidual instruction, practical testing, strongly motivated 
students, and other advantaces held over civilian institu- 
tions, led to the development of some aspects of training 
to a hish degree of efficiency. Therefore, 2 study of fornal 
and informal Navy instructor training prosrpams will reveal 
that some of the training techniques herein outlined are in 
use. The problem then becomes one of deywree and efficiency 


of use. 


The Navy's Problem of Ubtaining tne Services of the Profes- 
sional Bducator 

During war times, the Navy has been able to invade the 
field of civilian educators and obtain the services or out- 
standing men, for these professional srounps always stand 
ready to assist during an emergency. Also, during times of 
national emergency, the institutions of higher learning, 
especially those specializing in areas not considered essen- 
tial, have a scarcity of students which frees the instructors 
for military assignments 


During, period of peace, unfortunately, this is not true. 


The professional educator favors working, in an educational 
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Thie has resulted in the Navy's having to pay mor 
eolleges and universities to attract civilians who are will- 
ing to work for the government as advisors to tne military 
in staff capacity on inttructor training and other probleme 
in education. 

several neans of utilising the services of civiltan 
educators have been inotituted. One of these is the annual 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The purpose of this training is to help prepare 
orfricere who are instructors in the N.R.O.T.C. pregram in 
fifty-two leading colileres and universities throughout the 
country. The three-week course Includes such subjects as 
educational psychology, functional Speecn, university educa- 
tion as related to the N.R.O.T.0., teaching methods, and 
Guperyised practice teaching. The instructional staff in- 
cludes Navy erploved civilian educators, Northwester Uni- 


versity faculty wenmbers, and a visitines staff of educators. 


Delimitations 


There are three major delimitations to this atudy. 
Firet, it is not proposed tc attempt determination of tech- 
niques that will worn for the Navy, only those that can work. 


There are bagic considerations in instructor education that 





11 
will invariably apply. It is these that are of interest 
in this study. Second, there are many highly developed pro- 
cedures and methods used in administering and carrying out 
details of the ingetruction programa which are only slightly 
or not at all useful to the Navy. Examples of these are 
teacher certification, salary scheduling, placement, etc. 
These are not under consideration. Third, there are naval 
institutions of higher learning such as the U.S. Naval 
Academy, the U.S. Havy Post Graduate School and the Naval 
War College where professional and senior naval instructors 
are on duty. such schools are not being considered. This 
study is concerned with the determining of techniques that 
may be used in training instructors for service in recruit 
training centers, service schools, fleet schools, shipboard 


trainings programs, and functional schoels. 


Method of Making This Investigation 

An examination was made of current literature on the form, 
universality and efficiency of techniques used in naval and 
elvilian instructor trainins. This included the use of theses, 
dissertations, books relative to the subject, instruction 
pamphlets, state anda federal covernmental studies, and sur- 
veyS and analyses made by public and private organizations. 
This was supplemented by visitation of civilian and Navy 


educational institutions. The Navy has recently established 


instructor training schools at San Diego, California, and 
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12 
Norfolk, Virginia. The former was visited in its third month 
of operation. Information was received through correspond- 
ence with the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and civilian and 


Navy administrators outside of California. 


Definitions 

U.S. Navy, Naval Service.--These terms are used in ref- 
erence to the regular Navy. This study does not consider 
the Naval Reserve Training Progran. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel.--This is the Bureau of the 
Navy Department which 1s headed by the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel who directs the administration of all naval personnel 
throughout the Naval Establishment; supervises the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Naval Personnel; insures the effi- 
cient performance of its duvies and functions as prescribed 
by statutery law and delegated by the Secretary of the Navy; 
and maintains liaison with the Army and Air Force on personnel 
matters. 

Enlisted Perswonnel.--All personnel in the Navy who are 
non-commissioned are referred to as enlisted nen. This in- 
cludes all ratings from that of Chief Petty Officer down to 
the Seaman Recruit. The term enlisted men is frequently 
shortened to ‘men’, 

Teacher, Instructor.--These words are used to designate 
persons actually engaged in instructins: others. It does 
not include school administrators or supervisors. Instructor 


is ordinarily used in the Navy in preference to teacher. 
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Teacher or Instructor Trainins, Teacher or instructor 
Education, Teacher or Instructor Preparation,--These temas 
are used symonomously to cover the period of formal prepara- 
tion of the prospective instructor. Pre-service training 
is a term used with reference to this same period and should 
not be interpreted as relating to any training, received prior 
to joining the Naval Service. 


Navy School Types.--This study is primerily concerned 





with the preparation of instructors for the following types 
of Navy Schools: 

Class “P" Sehools are designed to conduct training at 
Q& preparatory or basic training level. The lenzth of course 
for Class ‘P' Schools varies from ¢izht to twelve weeks. 

Class “A' Schools are designed to cover the ground work 
for general service ratings as Third Class Petty Officers. 
The curriculum inciudes all technical qualifications required 
for third and second class petty officers. The lenrth of 
course for a Class “A” School varies from nine to forty-four 
weeks, 

Class 3B Sshools are designed to prepare enlisted per- 
sonnel for the higher petty officer rates. The curricula 
for these schools include all technical qualifications for 
a firet class and chief petty officer. The lenpth of course 
for a Clase 8B" School varies fron fourteen to sixty weeks. 

Class C Schools are designed to train enlisted per- 


sonnel in a particular qualification or skill which does not 
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1} 
cover the full requirements for 2a general service rate. 
The cupriculum for these schools is designed around the spe- 
elal skill or qualification which is desired. Clase ‘C™ 
Sehools are further divided into C-1 and C-2. The C-1 clas- 
sification includes all Class ‘OC’ Sshools in naval oestablish- 
ments and the C-2 classification includes all Bureau recognized 
special schools operated in manufacturing plants and factories. 

Funetional Schools, normally for officers, are also avail- 
able for the trainins of enlisted personnel. Herbor Defense 
School, Mine Warfare School, Salivage School, Guided Missiles 
School, Net Training School, Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
ochool, and others are in this classification. 

Pleet Conmanders are authorised to set up Fleet Schools. 
These may be afloat or ashore and may be established for 
training either or both enlisted men and commissioned officers. 

Recruit Training - This is a period of training through 
which all personnel go upon first enlisting in the Navy. 

The course of instruction provides the fundamentals neces- 
sary for a smooth transition from civilian to Navy life. 

it is sub-divided into seven instructional areas: recruit 
indoctrination; military training; seamanship; ordnance and 
gunnery, and gmall armc training; physical training, personal 
hygiene, and first aid; morning, quarters, inspections, com- 


petitions and parades; and administrative duties. 
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CHAPTER IT 
SELECTION OP PROSPECTIVE INOTRUCTORS 


Introduction 

The selection cof prospective instructors is a contin- 
uous pracess through which the least likely candidates are 
denied admission to the training prosram, or are eliminated 


se2. These two phases are 
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from the program as 
mown as selective admission and selective retention. Al- 
though this chapter is primerily concerned with the former, 
it must be emphasised that selective admission is only one 
formal step in a selection program, the steps of which should 
complement one ancther. 

The problem of student selection is closely allied with 
other aspects of the trainings program. Cues for curriculum 
formation, guidance needs and methods, and need for further 
selection may be taken from proper analysis of information 
collected in the process of selection. Beyond these impli- 
cations, the immediate problems of selection are to get bet- 
ter qualified candidates for the profession, and to eliminate 
as early as possible in the training procese enough of the 
least promising candidates to make the supply of instructors 
approach the demand as nearly as possible. 


15 
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The selection program that is destined to meet with any 
degree of success must be preceeded by the establishment of 
some idea, concept, or understanding of who will be good 
instructors. This concept has proven difficult to formulate 
even in the civilian education profession where the prospec- 
tive instructor or supervisor has chosen teaching as 4 pro- 
fession, and has availed himself of several years of training 
in teacher training colleges or schools of education in one 
of our leading universities. Indeed, sometimes the same 
instructor will be rated relatively successful and unsuccess- 
ful by different supervisors or school administrators. This 
leads to the conclusion that it is important that the entire 
educational profession, not just those who operate the selec- 
tion program, develop the concept of who will be a goed in- 
structor. 

The problems of selection vary from one school to another. 
Strigency of selection will be coverned by many factors, sone 
of which are beyond the control of the educational institu- 
tion concerned. Any anproach to standardization in selection 
is complicated by variation in student types, point of se- 
lection, source of students, State laws and policies in the 
ease of State schools, instructor demand and fields of in- 
gtruction for which the students are to be prepared. 

Meny factors govern, and vary from time to time, the 
type of student makings application for instructor training. 


oupply and demand, instructors’ salaries and general economic 
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conditions, and various social conditions have a direct in- 
fluence om recruitment. In some instances State laws may 
hove great influence. The State Universities in Ohlo and 
Nebrasica must accept neerily all applicants wno are graduates 
of accredited high schools. At both of these schools rel- 
atively unselected students are allowed to enter the School 
of Education at the freshman level. Student enreliment in 
New York and New Jersey State Teachers Colleges is governed 
by the size of the schools and the applicants' qualifications. 
In the past ten years New York has Gevelcped @ selection 
program based on tests of knowledge, academic skill, health, 
and personality. New Jerzey has a similar policy, but in 
addition counselors ere sent into the high schools to locate 
and interest prospective students in teacher training. Both 


programs make the selection at the freshman level. 


Developing the Selection Progran 

Any school attempting to improve 1ts selection procedure 
will be faced with the problems of where to besin end how 
to proceed. There are five tasks that will be faced. work- 
ing agreements will need to be reached with respect to the 
competencies or characteristics a teacher should possess, the 


levels of competence to be required for admission, the evidence 





1. Maurice E. Troyer and Robert C. Pace, Evaluation in 
Teacher agucet ton. Prepared for the Commission on 
eacher ucation, American Council on Education, 
p. 45. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1944, 
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that can be used to identify competence, the means to be 
used for satherings the evidence, and the interpretation that 
can be justified from the data gathered, 

increase in population and greater demand for ecducetion 
has necessitated a crowing emphasis on eelection programs. 
The number of studies made per year on the subject has iIn- 
ereased rapidly since about 1925, and selection for instruc- 
tor training has become more and more scientific. Under a 
plan of selective admissions, the least promising students 
are Genied entrance into the educational institution or to 
the period of professional specialization within a curriculun. 
The professional curriculum may begin with the freshman year 
as in many state teachers colleges, or it may begin with the 
junior year as in many Schools or colleres of education in 
universities. Selective retention is a plan for action after 
tne student is in the curriculum or program. Eech, without 
the other, has advantages and disadvantages and suitability 
may depend upon the institution and circumstances. To select 
or reject a student on the basis of test results of qualities 
desired in a teacher may not be a just procedure at the fresh- 
man level. The function of the professional curriculum is 
to develop these qualities. However, some students may be 
so low in certain qualities that the school does not feel it 
can afford to assume the responsibility of developing them 
enough to meet the required standards. 








& review of numerous studies made in recent years re- 
veals 2 general apreement that vhere is no one factor or 
treit vwupen whieh surecess in the teaching profession can be 
predicted. It ia further agreed that it is poatible to pre- 
Gies teeching success, to & degree, py consideration of a 
complex pattern of treits. Howerer, there is disapreenment 
av to the elements in this pattern. Such disasreement is 
understandable in view of the fact that what constitutes 
good teaching 15 not well defined. Another factor making 
for disapreement is that instructora in all fields do not 
necessarily need the sane traits nor do they require all 
traits in the same strencth. The sewing instructor does not 
require exactly the seme traits ac does the boys' pnysical 
education instructor. The lathe instructor in a vocational 
school will not require the save deuree of cértain traits 
that the hietory teacher in a hifgh echool should have. There 
are basic traits that all good instructors reguire, but there 
are others that will wary with circumBtanoes. 

Barr and Douglat,? in e study of ninety-nine teachers 
colleges using pre-trainins selection, found the frequency 
of the Gost popular item’ used a8 Tollowt: <svholarship, 


thirty-three sthools; ability and aptitude, twenty-three; 





1. A. S. Barr and Lois Douglas, The Pre-Training Selection 
es ye Tournal of Udycational Reveareh, 28:100 
Cet., 298 
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character, twenty-five; health, twenty-one; Imglish, twenty; 
psychological teaching aptitude tests, eighteen; physical 
examination, fourteen; personality, fourteen; and personal 
interview, fourteen. 

A more recent study made by Eliassen and Martin of 
forty-two articles and studies published between 1937 and 
1939, found the most frequently considered traits were schol- 
arcship, health, personality, intelligence, speech and char- 
acter. 

in en investisation syonsored by the Delta Rappe Gammna 
Soctety,© Butler concludes that selection upon entrance to 
the instructor training, institution cenerally inecluées per- 
sonal interview, health examination and required freedom 
from physical defects, speech analysis and subsequent dilarc- 
nosis of needs, and a standard of scholarzhip and native 
intellisence as evidenced by previous school work. Butler 
further concludes thet in a continuing selection progran, 
carried on during the professional preparation, the followings 
factors are generally used: clinical help in speech when 
needed; confidence votes from faculty memberc at intervals; 


Scholarchip average; and cumulative records concerming 











1. R. H. Eliaesen and R. L. Martin, ‘Pre-training Selection 
of Teachers During 1937-1935, Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 26: hOL-03 (Oct, L940). 


2. Nh. Margaret Stroh, Ida A. Jewett, and Vera M. Butler, 
Better Seleotion of Detter Teachers, ~~ National 
Capital Press, iInc., Washington, D.c., 1943. 
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specific evidences of the student's ability to cooperate, 
assume leadership, carry responsibility, and to ve 2a func- 


tioning contributor to a democratic society. 


selective Admission 

The New York State Teachers Collere selection plan at 
the freshman level is based on a scale with eight major head- 
ings; personal appearance, social adaptabllity, enthuniasn, 
enotional qualities, breadth of experience, use of Englisch, 
voice and diction, and speech defects. Paychological, read- 
ing, and English examinations are given the applicants first. 
At the same time they fill out application and personal in- 
yentory blanks. Character and personallty ratings cre secured 
from the applicant's high sehool principal. Later, health 
and speech examinations are given by collese staff members; 
and finally the applicants appear at the school of their 
cnoice for personal interviews. The test results, with the 
exception of the physical examination, are weighted to give 
a final numerical index as follows: high school scholarship 
as evidenced by reszents' exaninations, four-tenths; intellec- 
tual ability and skill in En:slish and reading, three~tenths; 
personality and speech, three-tenths, Factors affected by 
speech defects have recently been taken out of the rating 
scale because they are now considered the all or nothing 
type that the phy#ical qualifications are. Personal inter- 
views are held between the applicant and each of several staff 


interviewers. Finally, the health, speech, and interview 
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staff menbers meet in a body and discuss donotful cases and 
make final selection. ‘This plan, which hae been developed 
in the past ten years, is considered successful by New York 
educators. About Lifty-five percent of the applicants for 
admission to State Teachers Colleges in the Stete during 
1G40 were accepted. 

It is interesting to note that Hace in 1933, from a 
study of seventeen instructor training institutions, concluded 
that selective admission interview techniques employed in 
most of the institutions studied could yield nothing but 
very unsatisfactory results, He also stated that personality 
factors were used in all schools studied. However, with 
two exceptions, all hed begun using them in 1921 or later. 
His recommendations were, in part, that until such time as 
States would placé all their problems of teacher preparation 
under @ responsible head with authority to set up admission 
criteria and enforce standards, there would be no better 
way of selecting students than through a high school voca- 
tional guidance and counseling program. He also recormended 
that more emphasis be placed on evaluation of character and 
citlgenship qualities in the selection process. The New York 
plan briefly outlined above would seem to be correcting the 


wealmesses of selection found by Hagie in 1933. 











il. C. E. Hagie, Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation, 
Bp. dO=id. Leaflet tuber 39, United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Printing Office, 1933. 
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Wayne University has developed a very extensive selec- 
tion program at the junior level. Information, much of which 
is available from the two-year record of the student, is col- 
lected relative to academic aptitude and achievement, physical 
and mental health, personality and estimated success as a 
teacher. Academic aptitude is measured by the American Counell 
on Education Psychological Examination. Academic achieve~. 
ment is judsed by previous scholastic standing at the Uni- 
versity and performance on a battery of tests Iinclucing the 
Cooperative tests in English, General Culture, and Conten- 
porary Affairs: the Stanford Achievenent and Dictation Test 
in Spelling; and the Detroit Handwriting Scale. Data rela-~ 
tive to state of physical and mental health are provided 
by physical examination, speecn test, interview by @ psychi- 
atrist, and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. Personality 
and probeble success ratings are obtained from instructors, 
public school principals, the student's advisor, an officer 
of a social agency in which the student has been active, and 
if possible from e former @yployer. From all of these data 


@ comprehensive profile chart is drawm of the student. 


Summary 
A selection program is a continuous process through 


which the least likely candidates are denied admission to 
the training program, or are eliminated as the program preg- 


resses. Cues may be taken from analysis of information, 








ot 


2 
collected in the process of selection for curriculum forma- 
tion, guidance needs and methods, and need for rurcvher se- 
Lecticn. 

Some idea, concept, or understanding of whe will be 
@ good teacher, is a prerequisite to an efficient selection 
program. iIn the establishment or improvement of a progran, 
the school should consider the following, Pive iteme: the 
competencies or characteristics a teacher Shoulc possess; 
the levels of competence to be required for admission: the 
means to be used for gathering the evidence; and the inter- 
pretation that can be justified from the data gathered. 
Problems of selection vary with the institution and with 
time. it is, therefore, impractical to attempt to construct 
a standard selection system. 

it is generally agreed that there is no one trait or 
factor from wnich teaching success may be predicted. It 
is believed, however, that such prediction can be made from 
consideration of a complex pattern of traits. Although the 
particular traits in the pattern are not agreed upon, the 
items most often considered are scholarship, health, person- 
ality, intellisence, speech and character. 

Many types of selection programs have been devised, 
but each institution will have to form one through its own 
needs and characteristics. Once formed, the selection pro- 


gram must be constantly revised to fit current conditions. 
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Selection in the Navy 

Selection of prospective instructors in the Navy is 
very Similar to the university school of education junior 
year selection. There are some circumstances, however, pe- 
evliar to the Navy, which have important implications. The 
Havy man is usuelly a recognized expert in the field in which 
he will instruct before ne is ordered to pre-service train- 
ing. He is a rated man or comailssioned officer with at lenst 
a few years of experience. He 13 not lively to have speech 
Gefects or other physical disuualifications because of the 
physical standards of the Navy. He will not consider himself 
a professicnal instructor because he is first a naval petty 
or commissioned officer. One very basic difference, which 
magnifies the Importance of careful pre-treining selection, 
is brought about by the fact that the Navy finances the train- 
ing; of the prospective instructor, pays him his salary while 
he is in training, and will pay in a number of ways for the 
resulting inefficiency of poor instructing if ne is not come 
petent. These conditions simplify some aspects of the problem 
and complicate others. 

At the present time, most prospective instructors are 
being selected from personnel requesting instructor train- 
ing and ultimate assignment to billets as instructors. Less 
than two per cent of the students, once they enter the in~ 
structor training school, are found unfit to be instructors 


anc are returned to other duty. Requests for duty as 
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instructors by Navy persormel stem from Several reasonz, 

Some have a real interect in instructing, and some are in- 
terested in the academics of the field in which they desire 

to instruct. Ofven there is probably a desire for shore 

duty versus duty at sea. The Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual 
states that enlisted personnel may be recommended for duty 

as instructora through any of the frollowings procedures :* 

1. All students of Class B and ¢ schocls are screened 
for suitability for duty as instructors. To be recommended 
as an instructor, each person must meet the followings require- 
ments : 

a. Be in the ton third of his class, as determined 
by achievement in the school. 

b. Be recommended by at least two instructors 
for instruction duty. 

c. Be able to speak clearly. 

ad. show an interest in trainings and a deaire to 
serve as instructor. 

e. Have a clear record. 

£’. Have ability to exercise sound Judgment. 

&. Demonstrate ability to work with others under 
supervision. 

h. Be military in bearing and deportment. 


L. Show evidence of leadership ability. 











1. Bureau of Naval Pergonnel Manuel, p. 227. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Governnent Printing Office, 1946. 
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ef 
©. Personnel on duty afloat, or at snore stations not 
under instruction, maj maxe application to thelr commanding 
eofficera for vrecomuendetions as inatructors, cComkendins ef- 
fleere are enjoined to use sreat care in reconmendin, can- 
Gidatez for duty ec instructore. On forwerding requests for 
Guty as inatructore, the commanding officer statee by endorse~ 
ment whether the person ie eligible as regards the ?Pollowing 
requirements: 
a. Must meet conditiona «. to 4. inclusive of the 
requirements listed in the nvaraurapn 1 above. 
b. Wuet be either a petty officer, firet clats, 
or @ chief petty officer in an appropriate 
rating. by appropriate rating it is meant a 
rating in the Theld in wileh the petty officer 


prepeses to instruct. 


© 


flust be provessionally ang techmically quali- 
fled by instructor duty. <A General Clessifl- 
cation Test Navy standard score of fifty-five 
or higher is desired, but the Dureau of Naval 
Personnel will consider exeeptions where can- 
didates are otimrwise enceotlonally well wual- 
ified. A General Clesshificatidn Test Navy 
Standard score of fifty 1s eqyuivalent to an 
I.Q. of one hundred. 

3. All personnel svraduating from a Navy instructor 


training course with passing marks are recommended as 





25 
qualified after fulfilling tne general reauirements of b. to 
h. inclusive of those listed in paragraph 1 above. 

%. In the event of an emergency, civilian experlence 
as a teacher may be considered adeauate if technical compe- 
tence in the subjects to be Taught is considered sufficient. 
Each case should be decided upon its own merits. 

A ready file of personnel qualified as instructors in 
accordance with the above provisions is kept in the Dureau 
of Naval Personnel. 

To select or reject students in the civilian programs 
at the freshman level on the basis of qualities set down as 
those of a good teacher, might be unfair due to insurficient 
data on the student's traite at that time. This is not par- 
ticularly true of the Navy instructor training school, be~ 
cause the man or officer has already spent several years in 
the Navy and has established a reputation and an official 
record. Herein lies the similarity of the Navy selection 
to that of the junior level selection. Furthermore, the Navy 
selection program is continuous in that at any time before, 
during, or after training, 2 man may be ordered to other 
Guty if he is not considered a good prospective or competent 
instructor. In order to save time, expense, and enbarrass- 
ment, the Navy selection program should be concentrated at 
the entrance to the professional training. To facilitate this, 
a file of data on the success or failure of graduates as 


instructors should be built up as rapidly as possibile by the 
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Navy instructor training schools. Data which sueh a Pile 
would reveal, consideres with records of the personnel prior 
to instructor training, might give correlations that will 
be significant in selection. 

During the war the services developed a procedure of 
selection which earmarked goed prospective instructors when 
they were in training of various kinds. ‘he prospect was 
sent out to combat duty and eventually returned for reassifn-~ 
ment. At this point his duty record was reviewed, he was 
interviewed, and if alli factors were favorable, he was or- 
dered to duty as an instructor. This procedure was considered 
very successful and has been carried over into peacetime 
use. 

The items used for selection of Navy instructors are 

cessarlly somewhat different in type and degree than those 
used by civilian instructor training institutions. For in- 
stance, military bearing is an important trait in the selec- 
tion of an instructor for recruit training. ‘Scholarship would 
be of much less importance. The Navy would find a similar 
Gifficulty in the use of civilian standard tests. Very few 
petty officers have had the general education that a civilian 
student entering his junior year would have. Also, the former 
may be far removed in years from the formal education he has 
had. However, the petty officer will have training, which 


is at least the equivalent of a trade school, and he will 
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30 
be an older, more mature person than the average funicr in 
college. AS a consequence of these and other conditions, 
tests used in civilian institutions would have to be care- 
fully selected for Navy use and in many instances would have 
te be altered to make them adaptable. 

A standard instructor selection system for the Navy 
would be impractical. Due to Navy, domestic, and world-wide 
conditions, the need for schools and instructors fluctuates 
rapidly and widely. The desirability of instructing duty 
and, therefore, the motivation for Navy perconnel to apply 
for instructor training, varles Prom time to time. The con- 
cept cf who will make a good Navy instructor may be conetant, 
but all other factors are subject to great varlation. It 
Yrenains for those administering the selection program to know 
the circumstances, the possible selection technigues, and 
to keep the program adjusted to tne demands and conditions 


of the moment. 





CHAPTER Lit 
PRE-SERVICE TRAINING CURRICULUM 


introduction 
The term curriculum has come into popular uge compar- 
atively recently. Curriculum denotes the total experienc 
ef the student under the euidance of a school. I¢ ineludes 
not oniy the course of stutiy, but also the action and reac- 
tion of persons, influences, and facilities in it. The term 
course of study , as traditionally used, conzistes of a mere 
outline of subjects iIneluded in the curriculun. 
wr objectives of the professional education of instruc- 
tors will be determined oy the characterietics of the work 
for which the instructor is being prepared. The duration 
of the program and the facilities required will in turn be 
Gefined by the objectives of the propran. The imuodiate 
Cbjective of the curriculum in the professional education 
of instructors 18 to prepare a competent instructor who will 
have the knowledge needed to instruct, and who will cause 
the effect of action and reaction of his personality and 
bac7ground on @ group, and their effect upon him, to be fa- 
vorable to the instructing-learning situation. This will 
rejuire en extensive period of preperation for the prospec~ 
tive Instructor with opportunity to learn theory and to gain 
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32 
practical experience. Although the length of the course is 
no criteria of its efficiency, the trend is toward a longer 
period of preparation, then was prescribec during World War 
Ii and since tne war. 

because of the variations in type of work for which the 
instructor is being prepared, scraining programs vary widely 
from one institution to another and even sometimes from one 
field to another within an institution. However, there are 
basic requirements and procedures evident in ail modern pro- 
prams of professional training or instructors. 

Curricula of teachers colleges, nomeaai schools, schools 
of education, and the opinions of educators reveal an cld 
but still evident conflict between theory and practice. 
Typical plans for the profecsicnal training of instructors 
are in the following sequence: The student is given basic 
courses in education, philosophy and principles of education, 
psychology, and the technique of instructing. Then, when the 
professional courses 2 conupleted, the student is given an 
opportunity to practice instructing. He attempte to apply 
the principles, ckilis, and techniques that he has learned 
in the actual teaching situation under expert suidance and 


supervision. 


Curriculum Content 
In a recent study of 490 cooperating colleges and uni- 


versities, Doane! found that all except one of the institutions 





1. Kenneth Ralph Doane, “A Study of the Professional Cur- 
riculum Requirements for the Preparation of High School 
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reauired the student to do some work in professional educa- 
tion. This weens thet students take one or more courses in 
educational theory, educational practice, psychology, or 
methods courses of the type that give studonts insignt into 
the problens of teaching a particular subject. According 
to the investigation, the first eight most frejuently re- 
aquired courses in order are student teaching, educatlonal 
psychology, principles of teaching, general psychology, teach- 
tne of (the several subjects), principles of secondary cdu- 
cation, introduction to education, and ecucational meahurements. 
A majority of the schools required five or six cepaerate pro- 
fessional education courses. The first five courses in this 
list are required by at least fifty percent of the schools. 

Tnere is a trend toward alteration of curricula tovard 
courses of the practical nature and toward a better intesra- 
tion of the theory of professional education with practical 
work. A technique course, a5 a separate course, lends it- 
2eif to abstraction and the prospective instructor is apt 
to be more interested in the academic subject matter than 
in the techniques. Furthermore, when the program later 
reaches the practice teaching: stage, as pointed out by Deboer,+ 


the performance of student teaching activities, in school 
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Teachers in the United States, Journal of Ez 


erinental 
Education, 16: 86 (Sept., 1947). 





1. John J. DeBoer, Organizing the Proyran of Professional 
Education, Teachers for Democracy, The Fourth Yearbootc 


of the John Dewey Soclety, pp. 250-89. Wew York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 
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situations only remotely or indirectly related to the pro- 
gram of study and discussion of professional problems pro- 
vided by the instructor education institution, will probably 
be ineffective. In many instances, the student instructor's 
work is influenced cr determined by the prevailing practices 
of the cooperating school, the established course of study, 
the opinions of the supervisins instructor, or even the con- 
venience of the administrator. Deboer coneludes that in any 
case, when student observation and practice teaching do not 
function as closely related aspects of the theoretical wor: 
of the school or college, the result may be stalemate or 
confusion. 

To alleviate this situation, many programs are being 
reorganized to an experience method of training instructors 
professicnally, with emphasis on integration of courses, 
When theorz becomes evident to the student in a practice 
Bituation, correlation is practically effected. The Mliwaukee 
State Teacners Collece has a craduated plan of experience in 
opeervation, participation, and teacning provided continu- 
ously through the professional year. Conference periods 
with faculty members are held during which students analyze 
problems in instructing and guidance in planning instruction. 
The Chicago Teachers College hes a promram divided into two 
parts. During the first phase, the student 1s given a course 
in education and psychology, utiliging public school situa- 


tions for laboratory experiences. In the second phase of the 
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prouran, the student does practice teaching and texes part 
in a guidance seminar which considers problems of instruc~- 
tion. These are efforts, typical in schools today, to bring 
about better integration of the theoretical anc the practical 


phases of training. 


we 


Practice Teaching 
Student teaching is the most frequently prescribed course 
among, colleges and universities, and it is ranked first in 
importance by certifying authorities.+ The opinion of noted 
euthorities in the field of education, and learned organiza- 
tions and societies, are stressing the importance of integrat~ 
ing student teaching and other courses in the curriculun. 
Practice teaching, may be carried on in a ecampue school, 
a local public school, or in schools outside the inmedlate 
Vicinity. Often that stage of the curriculum including prac- 
tise teaching is held until the part of the program just 
prior to certification, it may be offered in the junior year, 
or it may be evenly distributed over a two-year or four-year 
perioc. There is also variation in the type of teaching 
situation experienced by the student. In sone instances the 
student receives all of hig practice teaching in one class 
in a single school. In other programs it may be distributed 
amon; several schools and grades. In recent tines many in- 
stitutions place their students in what approaches a full 


time instructing Job. 





1. Doame, Op. cit., p. 92. 
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Practice teaching is a particularly valuable phese of 
the tralning curriculwe because 1% may lend itself to a more 
oujective appraisal of the student's ability and of the ef- 
fectiveness of the professional curriculum. Troyer and Pacel 
state thet thore are three main purposes in evaluating prac- 
tice teaching. One purpose focuses on the student, another 
on the situation in which the student teaching is carrled 
en, ang the third on the general and professional education 
which precedes, and which is presumably tested in, student 
teaching. In the first of these three questionz, the deyree 
oer success or failure of the student, his weaknesses and 
strengths, and the prosress he mekes, would be considered and 
appreised. The question of the situation would include whether 
or not it gives the student instructor an opportunity for a 
wide variety of experience, to plan with others, to observe 
and study his students, and to cee his proyram in relation 
to the total progran of the school. The third purpose would 
save implications for the professional curriculum. It would 
reveal the strengths and wealmesdes of the student's prepara- 
tion prior to practice teachings and would indicate needs for 
further preparation. Only by consideration of all of tnese 


pases may a feir evaluation of student and curriculum be made. 
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1. Maurice E. Troyer and Robert C. Pace, Evaluation in 
Teacher Education, Prepared for the Comaission on Teacher 
ucation, American Council on [ducation, pp. 220-229. 
Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1944. 
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Curriculum Planning and Development 

Barr, Burton, and Bruecimer! differentiate between im- 
provement of a curriculum and improvement of a course. As 
they point out, improvement of the curriculum requires changes 
in many persons and factors operating within the setting 
for learning, while improvements of course materials and 
documentary aids to instructors, are only improvements in 
writing and editing materials whish have been derived from 
instructional activities. 

Curriculum plarming and development and good instruction 
seem to be inseparable. Soopman® believes that every instruc- 
tor should participate with leernera in the derivation of 
effective instructing~-learning policies, procedures, end unite 
of instruction. This will lead to proficiency in curriculum 
planning. 

Many factors, directiy or indirectly, team together to 
make up and influence 4 curriculwm. The student, instructor, 
school adruiniztrator, parenys, society, political and eco- 
nomic conditions, specialists in education, organized lay 


groups, and many others will have a part in influencing the 
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1. A. S&S. Barr, Willies H. Burton, and Leo J. Druecimer, 
Supervision, 3econa Edition, p. 395. New York: D. Ap- 
Sistonotentaey Comparty, Inc., 1947. 


2. G@. Robert Koopman, Abilities of Teachers tn Democracy's 
Schools, Teachers For Democracy, The Fourth Yearbooiz 
of The John Dewey Society, pp. fG-100. New York: oD. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., Loo. 
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curriculum. Darr, Burton, end Beaeclmer* list the following 
seven principles governing a curriculum development procran: 

i. A dynamic leadership will accept from all sources 
Susgestions leading toward initiation and develope 
ment of curviculum programs. 


2. fn adequate process for achieving desired 
changes sust be developed. 


3. & functional orvanization and machinery will 
be developed. 

i. The program will be based upon a reorraphic 
and administrative unit small enough to permit 
face to face contact, with provisions for neces- 
sary coordination amone small units. 


» & balance must be maintained between gradual ~ 
Sm and rapidity. 


- ihe necessary financial aid, material facilities, 
specialists, and adjustments on the loads of loval 

7. A program must justify itself through contin- 

uous evaluational processes and sumasries shereo?. 

Tne curriculum is a proceza rather than a piyysicel en- 
tity. It is dynamic and ever changing. Phe fubure ins truc- 
tor should have an understanding of this, for consciously 


or not, he will have @ great influence on the curricula 


, ne = 5 
Curriculum evaluation® ts discussed in Chapter VY as a 


part Gf evaluation in instructor training. 
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1. Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, Op. Git., pp. 629-39, 


@. Intra, p. 44, 
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Curriculun Dpends 
Doane,* in his stwly of the curricula of 490 cooperat- 
ings colleges and universities, cercvification requirements, 
end opinions cf leaders in the fleld, concludes that there 
ere the following nine trends evident: 


L. There hes been @ continuous differentiation of 
the subject matter of professional education into 
more enc more seperate courses since universities 
besan to prepare high school teachers. The courses 
Seen to be the result of increasingly careful study 
of the teacher's job, the neture of learnings and 


Se an 


teaching, and the nature and needs of the child. 


2. In vecent years, there is increasec interest 

in placing the significant topics of professional 
education into three or four large area courses. 

Through these, the whole complex act of teaching 

may be considerecé with reference to all the fac- 

tors involved in teachings. 


3. Shere is narked movenent toward increased quan- 
vity of pre-service education. This includes ac-~ 
ademic, general, and professional types of training. 


4, Phere has been crowing concer for broadening 
base of professional education for higrh school 

S&S in order to make them better gualified to 
Geach in the modern nigh school of smaller comzmun- 


5. Inereased emphasisc is being placed upon the 
aevelopment of professional competency of the pro- 
Spective beginning teacher. 


G. There is increasing appreciation of the fact 
that learming to teach is a continuous process 
which must extend into the in-service period. 
Teacher training institutions are devotins more 
and more attention to this type of training. 


7. There has been a steady growth of popularity 
and emphasis on Student Teaching and actual class- 
room observation among institutions training high 








1. Doane, op. cCit., Pp. 93. 





AG 
fcnoeol teachers. Theory of teaching and education 
are soning to be more closely integrated with Stue- 
dent VPeaching. 
©, There is increased appreciation of the impor- 
vance of personality imnprovenent for the under- 
graduate. The teacher brincs hic whole being to 
his work, and he works az a whole percon instead 
Of a eambinatbion of academic, General, and pro 
fessional semeents. 
9. Currently, the trend seems to be improve cur 
pileula rather than extend them in terme  collese 
credits . 


9» queers "7 
Ueeiery 


the term curriculun denotes the tatval experience of 
the etudent under the cuidence of Q school. Curriculum plan- 
ning and good instruction are aneeperable. The curricuilun 
is dynamic and ever chemying, end it is influenced by many 
and varled factors, 

The eight courses cuprentiy considered the most valu~ 
&ble ones to she peagpective hich sehool instructor sre 
Student teachine, educational poychology, principles of 
veaching, general peycholog:, Geaching (of the severel sup- 
jects), principles of Sevondary education, introduction to 
ecucation and edueational MeaAsUuPEMONts . 

Svaluation of practice veaching has three mein PUPPOSesS ; 
appraical of student ability, of the practice teachings situ- 
ation, and of the euwrriculun preceding the prectice teaching. 
Ali three phases of the situation must be accomplished 4 
order for any one phase to heve much meaning. 

Significant trends relative to the curricula of modern 


instructor training institutions are toward the following: 
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41 
basing courses on careful study of the instructor's job, 
the nature of learning, and the n&@ture and needs of the stu- 
dent; increasing, appreciation of the fact that learning te 
teach ie e continuous process which must be extended into 
the in-service period; a steady growth of popularity and em- 
phasis on student teaching with better integration of theory 
and practice; and increating eppreciation of the importance 


of personality improvement in the student instructor. 


The Navy Instructor Training Curriculum 

Rose? states that the Curriculum and Instructor Train- 
ing Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel constantly pro- 
vides new and revised curricula for Bureau of Naval Personnel 
sehools, and provides necessary instructor training for the 
personnel who will become instructors. The curriculum devel- 
opment is effected by one of the following metheda: using 
the conference method at the Bureau, at the training activity, 
or both; having the curriculums prepared by the staff of a 
specific school, of an interested bureau, or a conference 
of both; sending representatives of the section to a specific 
school or schools to plan the curriculum construction; or 
by nominating representatives of specific training activities 
to make recommendations on or prepare the curriculum, This 


would socer to include those immediately concerned with 














a 





1. Homer ©. Rone, ‘Curriculum Construction and Instructor 
“reining For the Wavy, Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, 36:315 (Oct., 1947). a 
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tinetruction in curricuium Gevelopment. The recently estab- 
lished Navy instructor training cchools at Norrolk and San 
Diesot offer the followings four courses: 

Serviee School Course.--This is a four-week course for 
@il enlisted men and as many officers as possible who are be- 
ing ordered from sea duty to duty as instructors in service 
schools and recruit training commands ashore. The curriculum 
includes lessons en factors affecting learnings, how to study, 
planning instruction, instructional and job analysis, trnin- 
ing aide, methods of instruction, shop planning and manase- 
ment, scheduling techniques, utilization of Instruction sheets, 
testing techniques, and techniagues of evaluating or meacuring 
the quality of instruction. 

Naval Reserve Officers Training Coursea.--This is a ope- 
elal four-week course orfered in Januery and July of each 
year for enlisted personnel asgisned to the Professors of 
Naval Science in the WROTC units located in f 
verzsities and colleges throughout the country. This courac, 
although siniler to the Service School Course, ic supplemented 
by instruction on guch topics as the organization and copera- 
tion of the N.R.O.T.o. prosran, factors to be considered in 
living and working on a collece campus, and correct relation- 
shins with collese persomel. 

aval Reserve Course.--This les a two-week course to 


provide practical but intensive instruction for personnel 











L. Supra; p. 7. 
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43 
working with the Neval Reserve Training Program. ‘The cur- 
Yisulum is the same ar for the other courses except that 


it is condensed and is supplemented by instruction on spe- 


as 


“4 


celal problems cncounteread in Naval Reserve Training. 


Shipboard Training Course.--This course is offered to 
personne] asaiened to operating ships. Although based on the 
some meinciples as the other courses, it places emphasis 

on in-service and on-the-Job trainings. 

The Navy achool system has a strong advantage over sli- 
vilian institutions in thet curriculum formation or revision 
may be effected literally over night. When technological 
changes, personnel changes anc demands, time elements, or 
other factors make sudden mendator;y changes in training 
policy, form, or procedure, curricula may be rormed or a 
tered and ordered effective immediately. There is little 
or no tradition to cope with, and relatively little social 
anG political pressure to overcome. 


item four of the principles governing a curriculum de- 


velopment program! states that the plan should be based on 


a) 
ey 
Bt 
poe 
vs 


a@ geographic anc nistrative unit small enough to permit 
face to face comment, with provisions for necessary cooriina- 
tions amon; small units. This principle will not be so 
readily applicable nor so necessary to the Navy as to 2 ci- 


vilian school systen, The Navy schocls are widely separated 
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L. Supee, Pp. 35. 
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from their administrative headquarters in Washington. How- 
ever, they are well integrated and the needs of the schools, 
the students they instruct, the problems Chey meet, and the 
subject matter they must impart is essentially the same 
throughout the Wavy. There should be, and there is, allowed 
2 certain latitude in curriculum revision and adjustment 

to fit local conditions, but easentials of the curriculum 
must not be altered without approval from the Curriculum 
and Instructor Training Section of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. 

There are several characteristics that set the Navy 
instructer training school program apart as quite different 
from slmilar civilian institutions and it is interesting to 
note thet Doane? listed some of them as curriculum trends. 
The Wavy bases its courses on job analysis of the instructors ' 
job. This is part of the trend to base courses on the result 
of inereasingly careful study of the teacherg’ job, the na- 
ture of learnings and teachins, and the nature and needs of 
the student. The Navy gchool program includes relatively 
Little student instructing, but it places much emphasis on 
supervised instruction as one of the first steps of In- 
service training, and also on the fact that upon sraduation 
from the pre-service school the instructor enters a second 


phase of a continuous trainins program. Cne of the stated 
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1. Supra, p. 36. 
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crends was that there ist increasing appreciation of the fact 
that learning to teacn is a continuous process which must 
extend Into the in-service period. This continuation tc par-~ 
ticularly casy to effect in the Navy because both instructor 
training school and the field school are in the same orvan- 
ization. An attempt to cause better integration of theor; 
and practice is made in the Navy program by heving the new 
instructer observe expert instruction and do practice in- 
Supucting under experts supervision in the specific Pield in 
which he will instruct. The trend is toward better intergra- 
Sion of atudent teaching and the theory of teaching and edu- 
cation. It is not inferred that civilian instructor training 
Will ever emphasize these pheses to the extent that the ilavy 
Gees, but 1t is significant that the Heavy is using some of 


the techniques toward which eivillan sehools are moving. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EVALUATION IN INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


introduction 

Evaluation is not a synonym for measurement. The pro- 
cees of evaluation includes quantitative enalysis, but it 
goes much further in considering value. Evaluation of the 
educational process must be preceded hy the establishnent 


i the objectives must be defined 


ct 


of definite objectives, an 
in terms of apecific behavior which they laply. Seurees of 
evidence which may be used in establishing tne extent to 
which the behavior occurs must next be determined. The meas- 
urement must be taken, and finally the findings must be in- 
terpreted in the light of the established objectives. All 
too often, one or nore of these steps is poorly done or is 
completely taken for granted. To accomplish its purpose, 


evaluation in education must include each of these steps. 


Purposes 

Evaluation in instructor training has, in general, six 
purposes. The first three of these are to provide 4 means 
of measuring the effectiveness of instruction, student srowth, 
and curriculum. The last three purposes are to stinulate 
and point the wey to improvement of instruction, student 
growth, and curriculum. These latter three are interrelated 
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iy 
so closely that evaluation of any one has implications for 
tne others. Also. evaluation of any one involves, to @ cer- 
tain extent, evaluation of the others. 

The lack of means of effective evaluation in some phases 
of the educational process 1s largely due to the fallure to 
relate measurement to cutcomes and the difficulvy of invent- 
ing sultvable appraisal techniques .+ It i8 generally segree 
that most present day tects measure only a narrow field of 
outcome. If the desired educational outcome linits are well 


defined, the task of measurement is much simplified. 


types of Evaluation 
in the educational process there may be evaluation of 

he student by a teacher in a single course, evaluation of 
teachers by supervisors and administrators, evaluation by 
teacners of their own courses, evaluation by students or 
teachers of their own progress, and evaluation by any or all 
of these persons of total programs or major parts thereof. 
There is evaluation in a real setting and in an experimental 
setting. There is continuous and perlodic evaluation. It 
may be seen that there are many types of evaluation prograuc, 
and althouch there may be different primary objectives in 
the various ones, a@l1 will nave implications for the 


instructor training techniques. 
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1. A. S. Barr, William M. Burton, and Lee J. Bruecimer, 
Supervision, p. 206. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
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company, iInc., Second Edition, 1047. 
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RO 
Bveliuation of the Curriculum 

It 12 seldom that evaluation of the curriculum can wait 
for proof of need for revision. The time lag is too great. 
Conseyuently, curriculum revision through evaluation is fre- 
quently effected on the basis of theory and job analysis. 
Follow-up studies are nade from time to time and their re- 
sults may be used effectively, nowever, the well plarmed 
evaluation progran does not wait only for theze survey Pfind- 
Lrg . 

Une saiient fact stands out in curriculum evaluation and 
its results. The curriculum is actually developed by the 
instructor in the clastroom with the student. Unless the 
instructor takes an understanding of curriculum evaluation 
and revision into the classroom with him, its purpose will 
be lost. If the instructor presents the same lessons in the 
Gane old way, ne amount of evaluation will be in any degree 
effective. ¢ is generally agreed that for this reason, 
among others, the instructors should take part in the formal 
curriculum evaluation and planning precrans. 

The currviculum is @ dynamic moving thing with some Ine 
tangible aspects. This makes evaluation difficult. As the 
procran changes, so must the procegs of evaluation be altered. 
Evaluation in an instructor training school is carried on 
informally every Gay. Anyone having an interest in the suc- 


cess of the school and its product, the student, the instructor, 


the school administrator, is an evaluator. 
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Hy 
parr and Brueckner list the followlne approacnes throuzh 
which the curriculum nay be evaluated: 


1. Analysis of the educational product as show 
by tests, behavier records, interviews, question- 
neives, follow~ups. 


2. Analysis of learning producta cdtained from 
aGifverent curriculums experimentally compared. 


3. Analysis of the degree to which the curriculiun 
has been affected favorably or unfavorably by cer- 
tain extraneous factors (leval requirements, fixed 
examinations, public pressures, research, tradi- 
tion, social chanses, professional leadership, and 
others ). 


4. Analysis of the general ectivities 
and of the use mace of resources within 
ting Yor learning. 


of teachers 
the sete 


5. Rotting the erfects of the cuyvPiculum prosran 
upon the professional activities of teachers, and 
upon the community. 


G. Snelyeis of the methods used to develop a pro- 
eran of curriculum improvement. 


ovanford University carried on & curriculum evaluation 
program in 1940 and 1641 which is deseribed in part by 
MeNaughton.? In the first stace, faculty reaction was ob- 
Gained by personal interview as to objectives of the School 
of Education ana of thelr own specific courses. Questions 
relative to school objectives were as follows: 


1, What, in your judgment, are the outstanding 
Sopong points of the School of Education Program? 


Sealine 











h. Tnba.:, p. 3%. 





2. Daniel C. McNaughton, An Evaluation of the Teacher 
Education Program of Stanford School of Bducation, | 
Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 1942. 
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. What phases of the total program of the Senool 
of Edueation should, in your opinion, be examined 
ith ea view to Improvement? 
3. What is your tentative statement of the desir- 
able general objectives for the Stanford School of 
Rducaetion? 
Questions on specific courses were the following: 


1. What ere the objectives which you hope your 
students will accomplish in your course? 

2. What experiences do you provide in your course 
in order to make possible the attainment of these 
objectives? 


3. What methods of evaluation do you use to measure 
the attainment of these objectives? 


Tne responses to these questions were then Bunmarizeda for 
uze in questionnaires. One questionnaire was mace up of the 
Strong and weak points of the school, and faculty mnembera 
were aoxed to mark the relative strensth or weakness of these 
points on ea five point rating scale. The items considered 
were: philosophy of the faculty, resources of the University, 
student-faculty relationships, adaptability of program to 
student needs, realism of program, evaluation of results, 
the fcllow-up of graduates, effectiveness of practice teach- 
ing experiences, and changes produced in students. 

A second questionnaire was made, sinilar to the Pirst 
but concerned with objectives of the School of Education, 
in four sections for the faculty to mark. The first séction 
asked for vatings of the functions of research, service to 
schools, preparation of teachers, and preparation of adminis- 


trators and other educational workers. The second section 
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or ratings of various activities within these fune- 
tions. The third section asked for opinions on the patcerns 


9? education most guitable for the different fields of edu-~ 


cational work, the Pields being school teaching, administra- 
tion, curriculum, pergonnel an yidance, and research. 


The fourth and last section was the main basis for polling 
opinions on objectives of the School of Education by indi- 
cation of whether or not each objective listed was desirable 

and, if so, where the primary reaponsibillity should be 

The third questionnaire was made wp for studente and 
consisted of six main croups of questions centered around 
why the student came to Stanford, the extent to which his 
purpose had changed, efficacy of the program in helping him 
achieve objectives, opinion of desirable objective for the 
achool of Education, suggestions for improvement, and points 
in the program that were especially liked. 

Yhen the information from all of the questionnaires 

was analyzed and reviewed, it was found that several points 
nad been achieved. General obfectives were formulated which 
were acceptable to both the faculty and the students. The 
viewpoint of each had been considered. Specifile objectives 
and evaluative precedures were listed for each course. Evi- 
dence from this study was considered with that of another 


evaluation technigue, described in the next section, to give 


amore comprehensive picture, 
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Follow-up studies 

Another approach to curriculum evaluation ia throug) 
the follow-up study. This is tmportant to tne instructor 
training institution, because it forces the institution to 
mo beyond its own boundaries and to appraise its progren 
in the light of the success or failure, strengths or weai- 
nessec, of its graduates on the job. 

There ere veveral sysetens or techniaues used in neking 
follow-up studies although the questionneire seems to be 
basic to most of them. Cbhservation, interviews, and confer~ 
ences are used to & certain extent, but usually sraduates are 
So numerous end widely separated these methods are not prac- 
tical. When circumstances do permit the use of these methods, 
1% la Cood practice to use them for they are llkely 


36 and enthusiasm on the part of faculty 


£) 


more personal intere 
members than the more impersonal questionnaire results. There 
are two major vyvpes of questionnaires. One seeks information 
pelative to activities, behavior, or practices of a group 
under consideration, while the other in.uires into the opin- 
ions of the group. Hither of these types may texe the form 
of a check List or an essary type questionnaire. The former 
type has the advantares of being concise and clear, it is 
easlly and yuictly anawered, and it is simple to srade, 
classify, or tabulate. This is the best form for surveys 

of large groups although it will not sive as much information 


about the individual as the essay type. The essay type 
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juestionnaire is much more revealing, although responses will 


«; 


be uneven and the greduate may forces important items in the 
answer. Summerization of the essay type questionnaire is far 
more complicated than of the check list. It is frequently 
found that a combinaticn of essay and check list types are 
mont effective. 

In 1°82 Stanford University made an effective follow-up 
Stucy to determine the effectiveness of Lts instructor edue- 
cation practices by finding out how well they had served the 
wiich they were planned. The stated objective 
wes that such an inquiry would maxe a material contribution 
$0 tne objective of immrovins the instructor education prac- 
tices at the University. The study was develoved es part of 
the nation-wide study of instructor education sponsored py 
the American Council on Education. Three forms were used: 
the first went to Stanford graduates enzage¢d in teaching to 
set from them an appraisal of their Stanford trainine. The 
second form was sent to employers onc supervisors of these 
tanrord-trained instructors, reyuestine their rating of the 
instructors. A third form wont to the same erployers and 
Supervisors to ascertain what items of pre-service trainings 
they considered most important in the selection of instruc- 


tors. There was a 60.87 percent return of the first form, 








alt 





1. Walter W. Isle, “A Study of Stanford's Teacher Prepara- 
Sion Services, Unouplished Doctor's Dissertation, School 
of Education, Stanford University, pp. 2-3. Stanford, 
California, 104¢e. 
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1,012 having been sent out. The eecond and third rermms ylelded 
reburmms of 60.7 pereent end 5C.c percent respectively. The 
forme were all of the combined check liet and easay type, 
carefully worked out by a committee, and definite conclusions 
were drawn un from the anavers received. Such a study, al- 


thourh costly, may give the parent sehool an excellent in- 


Sieht into the strensthe and weaknesses of ite curriculiun, 


Evaluation of Suudent Growth 


eee on een 
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Te profeasionally well-prepared instructor will eval- 
uate student mpowth in terms of objectives and will share 

with students the responsibllity of evaluating progress or 
achievemens.+ This emphasices the Pact that the student should 
share in the evaluation of his promress in the pre-service 
progran, ancd of himself’ a6 & prospective instructor. LEvaluat- 
ing nis program will help tre ttudent see more clearly the 
values, poale, Ind purposes, and it will, at the same time, 
assist the school in adiucting its curriculum to the student's 


ry % . a ME 4 
nige this pro- 


all 


needs. Instructor training Institutions reco 
cedure @2 an inportent part of the prompective instructor's 

training. It is belleved such evaluation by the student will 
nelp him Gdevélop the desire and aollity to carry on planning 


in terms of his individual problems. 
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i. Jdohn J. DeBoer, Organizing the Proyran of Professional 
Bducation, Teac? ae pens racy, The Fourth Yearbook 
of the John Bewey Soctety, p. ork . New York: 1. 
Appleton-Century preemie Ak » 1940. 
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Altnough an evaluation program 


shoule be definite stocktaking, stapes in the 


students. 


& s 4 
summariciny: 


fresiuman level 


lage 
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uh 


may be continuous, there 
valuation of 
College of Education at Ohio State Uni — 
a continuous ome, but five critic 


syident: selection throughout the 


tion of sophomore fleld experience; 


i] 
@ 
ps 
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selection 


tacillitate 


and insure ar cut d Gefinite evaluation cf the student 
at rexvular intervals 


Measur urine device, ae not 


the only me 


both leamins 


only in tha 


necessarily an 
soandiford and ot 
a median correlation of 
sional teste and teaching; success on the job. 


report a posi 


are many inst mun 


asure 


% direction. 


nés being used for evaluation of 


tional test, as the primary or ondy 


now considered adezuate. Tests, as 


of progress, may have an advesse effect on 


and instructing, as both are likely to be pointed 


test Scores are nov 


Aindieation of teaching success or failure. 


S 4 . 
nore in @ summary of sixteen studies, found 


.26 between scores earned on profes~ 


They also 


Ad 


tive, but Low, correlation between practice 





L. &. Rothe @¢ @1., 
Adventures in Reconatruction af day rig py. 215, 


Evaluation Progran of Teacher Education, 


Ohio 


State University College of Education, Columbus, Ohio: 
The University, 1641. 


©. Peter & 


vondiford et al., 


Yorecasting Teaching Ability, 


University of Toronto, Department of Educational Research 


Bulletin No. &, 
Toronto Press, 


p. 26. Toronto, Canada: University of 


1937 . 





50 
teaching narks and estinated success instructins. Yaukey and 
Andersont sumearized eleven studies and found a median cor- 


relation of .23 with a rance of from .06 to .70 between marks 


oy 


earned in nractice teaching and neasures of teaching success, 


Use of test results in evaluatines student growth is 


necessary, but there are other important factors that muct 


a 
Q@lso be coneidered. The student eaecquires new attitudes, 


interests, understandings, and abilities that may directly 


s 
Cd 


influence his suceess as an instructor. Environment of the 


A att 


stuciont should be considered. The environmental influences 


O 


may be such that it is relatively easy or diffieult Por the 
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An Evaluation Program of Student Growth 

fn interesting example of informal appraisal of student 
progress is that used at the State Teachers College in Troy, 
Alabaria.° his school plan is selected as an example because 
it 15 @2 Small sehool of several nundred students and its 
evaluation program is in the hands of tne faculty, and not 
those of specialists. All students at entrance take physical 


examinations, an academic ability test, an English test, and 
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1. Jd. V. Yaukey and P. L. Anderson, “A Review of the Lit- 
erature on the Factors Conditioning Teacher Success, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 19:5153 
(Oct., 1933). 
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. Maurice E. Troyer and Robert C. Pace, Evaluation In 
Teacher Education, Prepared for the Commission of Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education, pp. 117-22. 
Washington, D.C.: Phe Council, 1944. 
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f213 ont a persanal data rocerd. Results of these instruments 
are vlaced in individual folders anc kept in the central 
counseling ovfice. Soon afver school has started, facuity 
members orcpare brief summaries of the initial status and 
adjustment of students with vespect to those obtectives that 
have to do wit! personal, social, and emotional factors. 

A counseling; program operates throughout the year and from 
this and feculty observation, anecdotal records are collected. 
These go to the student's faculty adviser. At the end of the 


é % 
tern the faculty; advisor writes a brief summary of the anec- 
sotal asbservations anc this is added to the student's perzenal 
resoras folder. At the end of the year the faculty judges 
atudent prosreces and development during the year. TWhis is 
based on entrance test data, description of initial status, 
and tree anecdotal records. In addition to this judenent, 
ratings are made at the beetirmine and the end of the vear 
On 2 Specially prepared vratine forn which calle for judgments 
on @ @ix-point scahe with mesnect to the following areas: 
realth, personal annearance, social adjustability, meetings 
eituations, use of leisure tine, study metheds and habits, 
communication of ideaz, and personal economics. At the end 
of @ach quarter the students write surmaries of their own 
progress. Ineluded in this is a record they have “ept duping 
tive year’ of their participation in collere activities. 

Lt will ve noted that there is an absense of objective 


tents. This is possitle because in the emall school situation, 
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judgment may be mere on the basea of peresnal acquaintance 
and observation. There is a curnulative record card in each 
student's rolider containing obfective tests of information, 
yocabulery, racts and principles; timple essay tests, midvern 


or final exeminetions, situation tests, problem-solving tests, 


wh ew E . te iy Me - oa pas 4 wo 4 Le 
@tc.; delf-—gritten reports of Pleid tripa, Special orefects, 
a, & ¢ = eset: 2 — fw , an wie 5 3 o °. “+ ~ a wm te Tw > 
activities, ete.; and ratings by teechers of various student 


yeerts, ofal anc ywrityen, weports on tite ubé of the libwary, 
rt produete, Gunic performance, appreciation, déepree of 
participation in various activities. All ratinss are recorded 
on 2 three point sca three indicating that the student's 
performance falls in ayproxinately the upper Pourth of the 
¢ia@s, two im tie middle hair, and on@ in the tow rourthn. 

fre retingse at the and of the year are averaged. 

An @valuation program such as this one has many advan- 
tages, and it may have some disadventagea. The plan, pos- 
gible in a small school, maxes for more personal instructor- 
Student relationships and probably for better evaluation of 
student wrowth. However, it is often the case that 2 smail 
staff voricing in close daily assoclation, may be overinfluenced 


° 4 


in their epomeisal of student’ by personelities. 1% 18 to 


& « 


hat nerconeal and “Unmersonal 


ms 


eubrd 26Gintt this pomhibility t 
eviGence of Browth are kept separate in the student's vecord. 
It is senerali: agreed that ¢cren the most closely knit staff 
needs some syotenatic guide for observation and appraisal of 


students. This plan furnishes such @ guide. 
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Eveluetion of Inetrusctor and Instrustion 
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Evaluation of instruction is particularly important to 
the inetructor treining institution, because instructors 
usually instruct as ther have been ins structed .+ Therefore , 
the technijquer of instruction should be exemplary in 2uch 
an institution. In a sense, the measure of efficiency of 
instruction may be 4 rough measure of tho prospective in- 
@cructor's future success, et bebst duPing his Plimet year. 

There le one aspect of evaluation of the inetructor 
het i¢ repeatedly emphasized by experts on the subject. 
The evaluation process must not be used on the instructor 
but rather with the instructor. Then, and then only, cen 
the most be eotten out of the process . 

there are deveral approaunes to mensurenent of the ef- 
fistency of instruction: through evaluation of the instruc- 
tor's contribution ts tne Lleerning<-instructing situation 
by S2ctual observation; through evaluation of student prosress; 
theourch tests of the instructor for  .ualities associated 
with instructing guceess; and throuch test of the insbructor 
for mental prerequinites to instructing efficioney. 

Sandiford and others@ made a study of the sJudement of 
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teacning Guecess. Using the Sneemann-Brown formula, thes 











. 2pank E. Baker ana =r rmnest 0. Heiby, The 5tatus of Teacher 
Bduce ion In America,’ Teachers For Democracy, Pourth 
Yearbook of the John Tewe; Society, p. 27. Hew Yow: 

D. Appleton-Gentury Company, Ine., 1086. 


2. dSandifora et al., op. cit., pp. 78-4. 
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obtained rellabiltty coefficlencs of not and .7°9 respec- 


th 
3 


tivel: for the a erpare ratinius of two sroupe of experta and 
a 


of .45 and .0959 respectively for two croups of other judees. 


ane? 


cre *, enw Yn C- * ~ ar cS ° ¥ 
Corr@letions bebween che ratings were .748 and .7O7 respec- 


indlente that the judement of experts 


ch 


vely. This would 
is a fairly goed ertiterion of teaching success, 

Pupil achievenent:, as a eriteriton toe teachine success, 
i not very Goo hedawe Che orvocone of education is wide 
and diffienlt te define. In 4 atudvy concerned with the re- 
Lovions..lp between a group of ben measures of teaching ability 


1 


and eupil aehievement, Berr and others” obtained wmifornly 


” a Lore g 4b ~ a dm @ * 
Low coefficients of correlation. 





fhe Jhio State University has developed what if calls 
the Ohio Teaching Record for evaluation of instruction.© 
It is emphasized that thie instrwaent is used with the in- 
structor or student instructor, and not on them. The first 
edition of the Record was made up of a series of questions 
concerned with the procedures used, the wechanice of teach- 
ing, meeting pupil needs, democratic aspects of teaching- 


learning situations, and the personality of the teacher. 
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L. A. S, Bavr et al., “The Validity of Gertein Instruments 
Employed inthe Measurement of Teaching Ability, The 
asurevent of Teaching Efficiency, p. 13°. baited by 
Helen "%. Walter. @ York: | “Tie Tach uilian Company, 1635 


2. Troyer and Pace, op. e1t., pp. 104-5, 
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61 
In the second edition these items were the same except that 
the one on proceduret employed was made more specifls and be- 
eame two topics; procedures relative to pupll-instructor 
planning, and objectives guiding the instruction process 
In the third edition, two new headings were introduced; the 
questions of what was done te promote better school-community 
relations, and what evidence was there of Specialised traln- 
ing in this area. Also, in the thirg edition, the first four 
questione formed a sequence that can be swamariged as mater- 
ials, purposes, methods, and errectivenesgs, and served to 
focus attention more clearly on what was originally included 
under the two headings ef procedures employed and mechanics 
of teaching. Finaliy, sections on the instructor's personel- 
ity anc on pupll-instructor plannins, which were in the first 
and second revisions, were eliminated. These topics were ac- 
counted for in the final revision under other items. ‘The 
major ivems in the latest revision are materials, purvoses, 
metnods, effectiveness, pupil problems, cormunity, democracy, 
and Special area. This instrument is considered successful 
by The Ohio State University and has been modifiied by other 


schools to fit their particular needs. 


etudent Evaluation of the Instructor 
The University of Washington has instituted a program 
of student evaluation of its instructors. The students are 


asked to fi11 in blanks on a form with the names of five 
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instructors they have worked under in University courses, 
one of whom they consider cutstanding, one superior, one com- 
petent, one only fair, and one whocte teaching is of slight 
value. The particular instructor being pated is not included 
as one of these five. The student then conpares his instructor 
with the five teachers he has just listed. Rating is made in 
five instructor qualities on a numerical scale frort one to 
Six. One is considered better and six poorer than any one 
on the list. The five qualities listed for consideration 
are as follows: (1) clear and understandable in his explana- 
tions; (2) takes an active, pyersonal inierest in the progress 
of his class; (3) is friendly and sympathetic in manner; 
(4) shows interest and enthusiasm in his subject; and (5) 
gets students interested in his subject. The student then 
has an opportunity to write in his own words general comments 
of the instructor's teachins. The survey is made and abstracted 
by 2 representative of the Office of the Executive Officer 
in charge of Academic Personnel. Average ratinss on each 
trait and the average tums of all ratings are furnished the 
instructor together with a comparison with faculty norms, 
The instructor is also furnished a list of the student con- 
ments with the frequencies of each comment noted. 

Guthriet meies the followings comment relative to the 


reliability of the student ratings: 


ad 











1. Edwin R. Guthrie, “Evaluation of Paculty Service, Bul- 
letin of the American Association of University Profetsors, 
Vol. 31 (Summer, 1555)> pp. 250-9. 
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A preliilnary deterviination of the reliabil-~ 
ity of the student survey wae made by asking the 
students in two larpye classes to fill out tie blanc 
for each of their four or Pive instructora durins 


the preceding term. Thia furnished catings on 
46 instructors. 


Reliability was determined by pairing student 
rotines and caleviating the correlation. 


The first crait, knowledge of the subject, 
gave r equal 0.05, which was interpreted to mean 
that siwients had been asked to estimate something 
of which they had very inadequate knowledge. on 
troite 2, 3, 4, and 5 the coPprelations were, in 
order, 0.39, 0.33, 0.3%, and 0.30. 


By eliminating the score on trait “one” and 
surmins the scopes on the other four traits, total 
ratings on @ single individual were used, a cor 
relation of O.4e. This was a very satisfactory 
figure because it indicated that the average of 
twenty student ratings would have @ reliability of 
0.93. In other words, the average opinion of twenty 
Stucente Us @ hight, stable and dependable weasure 
Whien another eroup of students may be expected to 
aporoxinate yery closely, 
fa inetructer le formei by th 


use Of the stucent ratings plus faculty judgments of each 
other. Ye lavter iave abvut the same consistency as the 
stusent Judweents of faculty teaching. It 15 important 
the plan originated from a ¢f 


and alterations ere nage fron faculty juygestions. 


Instructor Self Evaluation 

velf evaluation for the instructor is as lsportant as 
1% is for the etudent instructor, and for nearly the sane 
reasons. There are five general types of rating scales in 


wse by teachers in self evaluation of efficiency of 
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teaching.+ These five are as follows: point sealer listing 
qualities associated with good teaching which have been weichted; 
graphic ssales which are Similar to the point scales except 
that the representation is graphic; diagnostic scales wh: 
organize tho point seale in such a way as to peveal ievels 
of achievement; iuality cecales which depict different degrees 
ef teaching merit, each deseribed in terms of its character- 
istics, aime, methods, and procedures; and conduct op perforn- 
ance Scales which attemmt to measure teaching, not teachers, 
in terms of standards of pupil performance. Each of thene 
types hes its limitations and many schools have found that 


several types may be combined for more effectiveness. 


The process of evaluation if a continuous one involving 
quantitative analysis anc consideration of value. For ef- 
fective evaluation in the educational process, there must 
be included tre followines siz steps: establishment of ob- 
jectives, definition of objectives in terms of specific be- 
havior which they imply, determination of sources of evidence 
which may be used in establishing the extent to which the 
behavior occura, measurement taken, and the findings inter- 


preted in the light of the established objectives. 








1. James Harold Nox, Charles Edward Bish, and Ralph Windsor 
Ruffner, School Administration, Principles, Procedures, 


eae, ~ oat o a Se 
The George Washington University, Dhe scnool of iduca- 
tion, Washington, D.C., pp. 49-50, 1947. 
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Bvaluetion in instructor treining provides a means for 
measuring the effectiveness of inctruction, student growth, 
amd curriculum, ane it points the way to improvement of all 
three. Evaluation in some phases of the educational process 
is sometimes ineffective because of Tailure to relate measure-~ 
ment to outeomes and the difficulty of inventing suitable 


appraisal tectmiques. Host testing measures only a narrow 


A currioulew: is actually Geveloped sy the instructor 
in his classroom with the student, and curriculum eveluation 


and revision i6 oniyv as effective as he makes it. To give the 


Qs 


instructor an understandiny of curpriculum evaluation, thus 
making the vesuiting revision more effective, he should pare 
ticipate im the procedure. It is tmpractical to attempt to 
eonstruct a standard curriculum evaluation program, because 
the curriculum is dynamic and as it changes, so must the 
technique of evaluation. 

‘he follow-up Goudy avoproach to evaluation of a school 
program has the distinct advantage of forcing the inetitusion 
te go beyond its own boundarles for appraisal, 

The professional well-prepared instructor will evaluate 
student growth in terms of objectives and will share with 
students the responsibility of evelnuating prosress or achteve- 
ment. Evaluating his program will help the student see nore 


clearly the values, goals, and purposes, and it will assist 
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GO 
the @chool in adjusting ite curriculum to the geudent's neods. 
A geod program for student growth evalvation will include 


appraisal of personal, social, and emotional factors as well 


Evaluation of inebructor and instruction are particu- 
larly significant in the instructor training institution. 
Instruction h@re should be exemplary because inetructors tend 
6S instr@ct a8 they heve bean inetructed. Ewaluetion tech- 
nigues shoulc be used with the instructor rather than or hin. 

Meneurement of the effictency of inetruction may be 
approached through evaluation of the instructor's contribu- 
tion to the iInstructing-learning situation by actuel observa- 
tion, through evaluation of student proevress, through tests 
of the instructor for qualities asseclaved with instructing 
success, and through test of the instructor for mental pre- 
reyuisites to instructing efficiency. It is generally azreed 
that the Judwement of specialists is the best eriterion of 
teaching success, and studies have shown that pupil achieve- 
ment, 26 measured by tests, is not @ good measure. Instru- 
ments considering many aspects of the instructing-lLeerning 


Pad 


situation are used in evaluating instructor and instruction 


Evaluation in Navy Instructor Braining 
in the course of the Navy one month instructor training 


program, it would be impossible to use programs of evaluation 
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67 
approaching the complexity anu camprehensiveness of most 
civilian proprans. This 15 particularly true of evaluation 
of student growth Ultimate evaluation of the Inatructor 
training school progran 15 made by the Curriculum and In- 
gatructor Trainin: Section of the Training Division in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Members of this section make 
frequent trips to the field activities in the capacity of 
consultants and advisors. They keep the field activities 
3nformed of policy and developments, make recommendations 
for improvements in instruction and the administration af~ 
fecting instruction, and carry on a eontinuous evaluation of 
them. However, the instructor training school must have 
evaluation techniques to Plt ite immediate needs. 

currileulwa evaluation and revision may oriprinate in the 
instructor training gchool, but approval for significant 


changes rust come from the Dureau. The follow-up study could 


we 


% USEC to great aivantase. Many schools are in the imnme- 
diate vicinity of the inctructer training schools amd the 
conference, observation. and interview techniagues mar be easily 
used. 

Evaluation of student growe! will be difficult in the 
training institution except by oblective testing. However, 
consiceration of records of past performance, observation 
for one mdénth, and obfective testing, should give a reason- 


ably sounc basis for jude@ment of probable teaching ability. 
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A prograa of student seif-evalaation sould ve ntariod that 
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would cerpy over into in-service training. 


a 


Tpoining Seetien on supervision and observation of insteuc- 
tion. There hae recentiy been published a snide for observa~ 
¢ion of instruction. It is prepared for use of supervisor 

and inetructor together and covers points coming under the 
general headings of student response, instructional techniques, 


personal characteristics, and physical aspects of classroom, 


shop, or laboratory;. 





CHAPTER V¥ 
TH-SERVICE TRAINING 


sruroduct ion 

In-service trainine, as used in this study, is that 
part of the totel supervisory program which 1% concerned 
With the crowth of the members of the school staff which 
Will amaist then in carryine out the specifile and immediate 


auties and respongibilities agssipned te them. In-service 


training micnt well he called the expecient aspect of super~- 


vision. Supervision also has the nore encompassing respon- 
sibility of total srowtn of the school ataff to develop 
potentialities and srowth toward possible promotion. 

Anderson? liste four esgential bases for effective in- 
gervice training. First, the instructor should develop an 
inclusive outloek on the role of the school in modern society. 
He should understand the school in its social setting. All 


* 


toc frequentiy, curricula have a8 their primary function 
the tranSaicsion of race heritage rather than development 
of the learner. Second, the instructor must sain an under- 


standing, of how learning: takes place. This should be 


Ateie ie: pape ee 
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1. Walter h, fincdersen, The Continuing Education of Teachers 
in Service,’ Teachers for Democracy, The Fourth Yearbook 
of The John Dewey Society. p. 301. New York: 0D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1° oho. 
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if o 
through not only printed material on the suugect, bul also 
through observation and study of the learning process. Third, 


Gnlnistration of the 


fod é 
fy 


to vromote afrective Inatraction ana 
gschool, in-seryice training is necessary. if instructors are 
trained and instruct in an aubceravic atmoephere, they are 
likely to follow the same system with thelr students. Also, 


~ an z is ae Gs = ae 3B i ve. 
3¢ administrative policy, the inetruc- 


oe 


to effectively carry o 
tor must have a sympathetic understanding of the polley and 
4ts3 aire. Fourth, the instructor should recognize, study, 
and apply scientific procedures in his instruction. Teachers 
must crow professionally if their instruction efficiency is 
to increase. The instructors pre-uervice training may nave 
consisted largely of listening, and very little “doing.” 
lle may, therefore, be in @ poor position to cope with some 
of the practical situations he will meet on the job. 

it is senerally asreed that the local school system 
is responsible for tne administration and direction of in- 
service training; however, it ic alse agreed that the instruc- 
tor trainings institution should take an active part in 
facilitatins on-the-job instructor fsrowth toward bevter in- 
struction. The pre-service training school should be alert 
to new opportunities to serve the field, should actually 
pend faculty members into the fleld to act as consultants. and 
sneould mate available iiorary and laboratory facilities fer 


the study of problems in the field.+ This will benefit the 
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Fa 
training institution, a5 well ae the school in the field, by 
giving the former an insight into Ghe current problems of the 


senocls and the instructors. 


Types Of In-Service Training 

There are mony instruments of in-service training, the 
first of which, with respect to time, is the induction pro- 
prem for new instructora. Such a program should acquaint 
new instructors with the school organigation and policies, 
the duties and responsibilities that will be theirs, infor- 
mation about the students, the materials and facilities of 
the school, social activities, and other iteme affecting hin 
personally.1 <A definite plan for auch a program should be 
made and carried out by the school administrator. He evan and 
should call on stefrr members, especiaily experienced inatruc- 
tors, for assistance in both the drawing up and operation 
of such a plan, but he personally should retain the respon- 
sibility and initiative. A well planned and well executed 
induction plen gives the new instructor essential information, 
improves hit norale, and increases the possibility that he 
will vake on his Instruction duties with self confidence 


and efficiency. 

















1. James Marold Fox, Charles Edward Bish, and Relph Windsor 
Ruffner, School Administration, Principles, Procedures, 
p. 146. The George WaShington University, The bchool 
of Edueation, Washington, D.C., Nevember, 1947. 
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Prali and Cushment sade an exhaustive etuily of in-service 
tretnies in the forme of planning bedles, echcol policies 
ecoumclle, study groups, school system workshops, curriculum 
development croupea, personnel atudy croups, related school 


system cooperation groups, a@nd cormunity problems study 
groups. The planning bodies studied by these authors were 
made up of representative administrators and instructors 
from the several schools in a school system.° These agencies 
planne? in=-sery..ce training fer the @chool system and it is 
gienificant that classroom instructors were included. Zhe 
primary function cf the planning committee was planning of 
erforts toward continued growth of the professional pervonnels; 
however, attempt war made to met awar from the ad hos type of 
cormalttee. The key concept of en in-service program as de- 
veloped uy these bodies was that the working groups in the 
gsehool systen were held together by ea central comslttee. 
A seconde coneept was thet such a proprar must begin with 
tasks wreiecn are practical and trmaedtate.~ 

Ssehool policies councils groups, made up of aditinistra= 


tors and instructors again, dealing with administration of 














beans | 


1. Charles E. Prall and ©. Lesiie Cushman, Teacher Education 
in vervice, Prepared for the Commission on Seacher Educa- 
Wen American Council On Education, Washington, B.C., 
LG44 , 


MN 


. Ibid., p. 32. 


Ibid., p. 93. 
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ed 
polisy and the making of policy recommendations to the school 


superintendants . This system of in-service training draws 
tometner the policy waxing and policy adstinistration agencles. 
Tre instructor administers policy in his classrocm and the 
principle effects hie administration through and with his 
instrpuctore. ft would, therefore, seem logical that the 


in the formation of policy 


@ 


Snetcructoar should have some yveic 
that eifects nim. There @re various methods and forme of 


operation of school policles councils te choose from, deperi- 


i 


ing on the characteristics of the school or scnool syste 
in question. 
The Study group is the form of in-service training most 
comacenly used, and in the Prall and Cushnan®= stucy, it is 
the type functioning within the central planning committee. 
Study groups are generally crgenized for professional inmrove- 
ment of the instructors, for vetter coordination of their 
efforts in instruction, or for effecting action on some spe- 
eific issue. Tt is a means of improving humen relations 
not only within the ranks of the school, but also with lay 
groups by inclusion of lay personnel in the stud: group. 
it is generally agreed that participation ehould be voluntary. 
2he workshop technique of in-service training is in many 


regpects Similar to the study group. It is made up of a 
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2. Ibid., p. 245. 
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collection of study groups, is of scheduled and snort duro. 
tion, end is usually organised for a Specific puppose. It 


1S moot Prequently ueed by the school uystem, association, 


or otner network of ochools. The use of the tern “worries hap ' 


= 


Ts 7 f-y 4 2 how ot be ] y od “f > 4" # ? 
in thie sence was first seplied to a summer ecucy orcmantrvced 


the Progressive Eé¢ucation Association in 1935.1 Since 
enat time the use of the workshop and tte popudarity has 
grown Pepidly. It umy be organised to consifler felt needs 
or to stimulate and broaden horigons. Generally, if it does 
the fPiret, i¢ will Go the other. 

the curriculum development, porsonnel Stucy, coonera- 
tive, and cermunity vroblems study ocroups are sinrilar to 
those already described, but with nore Specific aims. From 
the study of examples of these formas of an-service training, 
Prall and Cushman’ conclude chat the most successful ones 
were conducted in response ts relatively specific needs which 
were telt by the participants: the predominant form was group 
activity; the focus of attention was peneraily on the instruce 
tor's job rather than on the instructor; and the instructor 
Growth that resulted could pe pegerced as incidental to the 


main purpose of perforning their tesks nore effectively. 


te rine enn ee NN eel enh tase eel a saneeennagy VENEER 
1. Kenneth L. Heaton, Willian ¢. Camp, and Paul B. Diederich, 
Professional Education for Experienced Teachers, e. >. 
on —~ es : aS Pee pee 
Chicane: Univers.oy of Chicago POSE, LUGO, 


- Frell and Cushman, op. c1t., po. HOMO , 
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The uso of consultant services is widespread. Conwuit- 
ante may be usec as observers and lecturers or as participate 
ing wenbers of workshops, Study Groups, committees, or ochner 
wWoricing univs. Troyer and Peee+ point ows that in the ferner 
it is far more effective for the consultant to visit the 
school for a Gay and lecture the instructors afterward, than 


She day and have two lectures. 


the 


+6 1s &o dilewite ecnood Tort 
The probability is much greater that the lecture will be 
practical and geared to the problers of the specific fehool. 
Using & consultant a5 a participant in 4 working group i5 


much more effective although more expensive and time consum- 


in addition to the in-service training instruments men- 
tioned above, there are the more simple bulletins, canferences, 
and lectures. Although less effective than the nore elaborate 
Group activities, they may play an important part in keeping 


the instructor abreast of the times and informed of possible 


Solutionn to nis problems. 


} 


The instructor training Inetitution tames part in in- 


‘7 
ia ad 


r 


service training through what might be called cooperative 
field service. One fact stands out in a review ef present 
Gay pre-service training, institution field services: There 


45 no SinGle formula of service. There is no set pattern 


tet ceeded 











1. Haurice h. Troyer and Robert C. Pace, Evaluation In Teacher 
Education, p. 54-65. Prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Bducation, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1984. 
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76 
for request for services, nor one for giving essistance. 
Some projects, Such aS workshops, may be properly initiated 
by the instructor training school. In some instances the 
initiative will be taken in the Pieid. There are three cor- 
won means in which the instructor training school enters 
4nto in-service traint git “ne first is through bulletinc, 
or other means of communication, in which information rela- 
tive to new developments and the results of studies are sent 
out into the field. The second it provision of experts who 
will cooperate with local staffs in analyses of local needs, 
defining needed adjustments, in settings up experiments, and 
in curriculum planning, evaluation, and revision. The third 
4s through organizing and presenting lecture series relative 
to problems cf the specific school or school system for which 
they are given. Here again, the Keynote of success in suci 
ventures, seems to be that the in-service training must be 
integrated with related local activities ana must be pertinent 
to the local problems in education. 

Visitation as an in-service training technique is not 
accepted by some educators as desirabie. However, if properly 
supervised, some schools use it to advantase. Visitation 
mey taxe the form of merely vaking weax inetructors to visit 
a class conducted by an excellent instructor, or instructors 


may visit other schools primarily to see what they are doing. 























lian &, Grey, Preparation ani Improvement of Teachers, 
. 52. Evanston, Illinois; Northwes Iniversity, 1933. 
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When visitation ite impractical, motion pictures that take 


the inatructor to other classrooms may be substituted. 
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in-service training 1s concormed with the erowth, of 
menvers of the scheol staff which will assist then in carry 
ing out the apecific and immediste duties and responsibilities 
astioned to them. Because it is frequently the case that 
new Instructors have received much pre-service training in 
theory and little in practical Work, Uney may need assistance 


On the Job. It is senerally agreed that the pesponsibility 
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for In-service training rests on the local &cnool or s 
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System, bub the instructor training school should ass. 
in this work. The lesal sahool ca: benefit from the training 
school fnellities and c:mert aononitante peesent in such an 
Lnetitution, while the Srainin: school can 644m an inbisht 
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ane induction prograrn 44 an Important means of start- 
img & nev instructor in his j0b. It Should be planned and 
executed by the achool administrator Personally. Sore of 
tne Group forms of in-sorytee vPaining, are planning bodiLes, 
eenool policies councils, oGudly groups, school oyster work= 
hops, surriculum development groups, personnel study groups, 
related school setter cooperative srouns and comunity prob- 
iems study ¢roups. Yo be moat effective, thete provrans 


mast be conducted in responce to relatively specific needs 





To 
which are felt by the participants; the predominant for: 
would be group activity with instructor and administrator 
representation; and the focus of attention should generally 
be on the instructor's job rather than on tne instructor. 

Consultants are often employed as observers and lecturers, 
or as active participants in working, groups. Other forms 
of in-service training frequentiy used are bulletins, con- 
ferences, and lectures. 

The instreuctor training school tekes part in -service 
training through ceoperative field service. Information 
relative to new developments and the results of studies are 
sent to the field, experts on the training school staff so 
into the field to give assistance, and lecture serles are 
organised and presented to assist schoole or school systems 
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in-Service Training in Navy scneols 

A study of civilian in-service techniyues of training 
instructors is of ereet importance to the Navy, priisaarily 
because all may be applied in the Navy school eysten with 


little er no aliteretion. Tie Navy inetructeor's need ror 


® 


in-service training would seem to be even greater than that 
of Che civilian, because Ais profoseional and pre-service 

training is a short one nonth course, and in many instances 
he does not have an extensive general education. Whe Navy 


inetructor i¢ an experc in the suoject matter Meld in which 
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@chool le and ites plece in the lLocai organisation. second, 
the instructor swust gain an understanding of how learning 
bakes place. He should constantly strive to luprove hie 
t@eching technique. Third, to premote effective instruction 
and aGministration of the school, tue inetmuctor should have 
@ sympathetic understanding of the adminiatrative policy and 
bie alt. bLitnowgh the uchood 16 6 pewt ef a malitery or- 
sanizgatiocn, many democratic practices are apropos. Fourth, 
the instructor shoulda recognize, study, and apply selentifiec 
procedures in tis instruction. The Ravy instructor's pre« 
service training is short and lacking in practical e:.perience 
end learning of theory. He shnauld, therefore, accept any 
theoretical or practical expert advice offered. 

The practice of sending instructors from the instructor 
trainin; senool into ¢he Pield is even more appropriate in 
the Nevy than tn the civilian scchool set up. All of the 


Navy schools are in the same “school system. In a particular 








1. Supra, pp. 69-70. 
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area, instructor training schools and other schools will 
even come under the same Cormending Officer. Although the 
lecal schools may still be respowsible for their in-service 
training, the relation between them and the instructor train- 
ins school can be very close. 

The facts that Navy instructors are not professional 
teachers, and many have not had previous experience a8 an 
instructor in an organized school, greatiy enhance the im- 
portance of the induction program. All of the advantages 
Gf Such a pregran in a civillan senool situation may be peal- 
‘eed in the Navy echool. Planning bodies, school policies 
eouncile, study croups, school eystem workshops, curriculum 
development grouwnpc. related cchool system cooperation groups, 
ang community problems ctudy jroupc, a1] may be used to ad- 
vantage in the Bavy. The last named, community study groupe, 
is particularly applicable. The Navy school should systemat- 
ieaklly and periodically review the Navy community, and the 
place its graduates will take in that community, in order to 
more effectively point their instruction toward solution of 
the problems involved. 

After the prospective instructor has finished the Instruc- 
tor trainin; four-week course and has been assigned to a 
school, he enters the second phase of his training. The 
officer-in-charce of tne school and his supervisory person- 


nel, have the responsibility of civing further in-service 
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Gl 
training. This usually consists of allowing the new instruc- 
bors to observe one of the more experiencea and sitiilled in- 
structors eonduct classes in the type of vork he i8 to instruct. 
Then the new tnstructor is given a light Instructing load 


and is observed and suided by a supervisor who hast 4 sound 


eats 
knowledge of the subject and practical teaching experlence 
in the speeifice subject. The Bureau of Naval rersonnel 
lMonual makes the following requirements relative to in«service 


4 


7} Commanding OffLcers of training activities shall 
comply with the following procedure when Indoctrinating, 
supervising, and designating “qualified instructor’ pergon- 
nel: 
1. Each newly received instructor shall be provided 
® probationary, in-service, indoctrination period of three 
weeks to include: 
2. <A mininua of ten hours formal training in the 
tesimigues and methods of instruction. 
b. A manimum of five hours spent in the observa- 
tion and evaluation of qualified instructors. 
ec. A Minimua of ve hours supervised practice 
teaching of the candidate's teaching specialty. 
ad. & minim of ten nours practical work in the 


preparation of lesson plans, job sheets, etc. 
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1. Bureau of Neva Personnel Menual, p. O°7-0. Washing “con, 
D.O.: United States Government Print: ing Office, 1985, 
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e. The balance of the three weers in research on 
techniesl] subjects and in review of available train- 
ings materiain and aids related to the instructor's 
teaching specialty. 

2. Each newly received instructor ¢hall be continued 
on @ probationary status ror three months under supervision, 
progress being recorded on a standard instructor evaluation 
sheet at least every three weeks. 

2, After three months satisfactory performance the 
probationary status may be temainated. Purther training 
and continucus supervision of instructors are to be carried 
out by the commanding officer to the end that high standards 
of instruction are maintained. 

4, An instructor who is coneidered unsatisfactory at 
the end of four weeks or at any tine thereafter may he trans- 
ferred by obtaining authority from the Chier of Naval Per-~ 
sennmel. Such action should not operate against tne person's 
service record except for negligence or indifference to duty 
in which event the commanding officer should make appropriate 
entry in the service record. 

%. Commanding officers of training activities shall 
assign the appropriate instructor Navy .,ob classification 
code af 2 secondary code and place the entry qualified 
instructor in the service record of each individual whe 
has completed a period of one year as instructor and who has 


Genonstrated satisfactory ability as such. The purpose of 
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3 
this entry is to assist: commanding offtecers in placing the 
person in the cosmuand's shipboard training DrOurant upon his 
return to sea duty. 

the Navy has made wide use of consultant services in 
training during and since the war, Consultants are usually 
attached to the Training Section of the Bureau of Noval Pep 
Sonnel, are recornized Cxperts, and are jixely to have a 
proader understanding and outlool: on trainings then the local 
Genool administrator on instructor. The services of the 
consultants and the Training Section of the Bureau of Person- 
nel have to a larve extent taken the place of the services 
or the instructor Craining schools to the field, 

the instrument of Visitation has been used in several 
flelds by the Navy for many years, Observing parties, which 
ape sent from cheir own Snip to another as unpires for gun- 
NePY exercises, have several functions, one of which is to 
Bee what others are dot S. The same aim is one of the pur- 
poses of regular inspection perties. This instrument, long 
used by the Navy, nignt well be used as ar in-service trainin: 


technique in Navy schools. 
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INSTRUCTOR TRAINING AS VOCATIONAL BOUCATION 


) ~~ ft ° an ed ra $ - 
Man ie@ educated primarily to facilitate adjusting hime 


af in human Bictety and to Gnabie nism to get along with 


oy 
% 


his fellew men. Gne phase of formal scnooling to accomplish 
tnis is penerel or liberal. It includes trensuission of our 
gocial heritece te the student, training in sorm of the arts 
and crafts, development of the ability to think for hingelf, 
and education in cther fields that will facilitate living a 
useful and successful life. It is generally agreed that 
training to earn @ living, cften referred to as recational 
education, must be specific ant to tue point if it ia tc be 
effective. if the hish school student takes @ course in trpe- 
writing, it will not necessarily aquallfy him for ernployment 
as a stenosrapher. He will need to be trained in the various 
uties of trat specific job. Voeational education may train 
the student to expertly operate the acetylene torch, and is 
seneral education will teach him to use the skill in manu- 
facturins aut omobiles rather than in opening safes. Thus, 
general and vocational education are complementary phases 
of preparing the individual for a suecessful life. 
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Sach individual in our medern society plays many aif- 
ferent roles. One verson may simultaneously play the part 
of nugband, father, neighbor, member of a fraternal order, 
carpenter, union member, sunday School teacher, home ower, 
and many others. In order to act successfully in these many 
roles, different phases of his education, formal and informal, 
must have slightly different aims, and will, perhape, have 


to be conducted in slightly different ways. 


Goals Revealed in Evaluation 

The ains or goals of general and vocational education 
are revealed in their evaluation, and they are strikingly 
similar. Maeiii* states the rollowing concerning the eval- 
uation ef vovetional education: ‘Ubjectives which should 
dominate the vocational education program are revealed in 
Ghese questions: (1) lov effectively ere the sraduates of the 
pronrem contributing to the social welfare? (2) How happily 
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@ they adjusted to life? HMorricon,* in 
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explaining thet general education is adjustment and preperation 
Yor rigit living, writes that general education gives the 
personality and capacity for gesting on betver in tae prea- 
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ence of an opdered universe and for contributing to the 
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1. Walter H. Magill, Administering Vocational Education, 
p. 206. iinneavolis: Educational Publishers, iInc., 
L941. 









2. Uenry C. Morrison, Basic Principles in Education, p. 365. 
Chicago: Howshten TRPiin Company, 1534. 
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C6 
evolution of 2 soclety in which all can find peace ang well. 
being. These two avatenents of value are essentially the 


CaIee . 


Ansbructor frainin, 
nstructoxr Craining Prepares and qualifies the Student 


3 = % ters 2 pe i +> 1. +> owt. ‘ +e. 
for a8 specific peolession or voeation. Slthourt: eo Larve anount 
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-G Nas been Jiffieuls for che veneher-cralinineg 
institutions to Qppreciate that teaching is 9 caine 
Sud Seeupation ang vhelp worl: Ls primorsily that 

Of vocational education. Ag Such, all the standards 
vhat mar be apelie. to vocational POUDSOS Can nPop 
erly be applied to seacher-training Courses. The 
aualifivationz set up Tor an tnitructor LM poultre- 
Paisine or Plunbins can peoperly be applied to the 
Crainers of these teachers. The content anmbodieda 

in veacher-training COUPSES can be judged by the 
Same standards, as to ibe functioning or nonfune- 
tioning chapacter, as would be used in deterulning 
i walue of thts content in any “O2ational ssourse, 
From the realistic viewpoint the same measures for 
ceternining erfect.veness whould be olually ao0lice 


able to the trade school and the teachers colles 
Mallary@ is even nore Specific in listing the following eight 
Lundanmentel characteristics of an efficient vocational prom 


Sram for training of instructional and Supervisory personnel: 
i etiemetiemiiaen  e a tahiathtmeetemennaeinttel eer a thea 
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i. Benjawin &. Mallary, Vocational seacher SPaining: Ite 
Development and rresent Trends, ' Ob Jectives and Problems 
Oo: VYoeational “ducation, Second rovize ecition, sp. Si0- 
: Win A. Lee, Editor. New York: licGraw-Hill Book 
-onpany, Ine., 1238. 
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1. The training should be given to selected groups 
of qualified individuals. 


7h, tm - Dy “4 of Sard wet ” “ae! 
ae one subject matter of the sourse should ve 
co a Suu _ a Decca 5 " — as 
pre-determined by a joh analysie of vocetlonel 
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tenching so as to fumtetion dlrectiy in the trailn- 


wll, . 

3. The teacher trainer snould have had prectical 

experience a& @ votaticonal teacher. 

yr. individual instruction should be «lwen go in- 

aT a Perr HAs Aw 24 Amy Titer, fe ety oo eeemy eee: To 

uevermines Uy his or her ete VO COT) OMNI LOT 
by deing the work required. 


o. The training progran should be set up on the 
valde of the most effective order of Lear: ig. 
G. The training should be based upon the yrevail- 


ing oceupational standards of vocational schools 

am classes and should take plate in the A¢bR05 phere 

end environment of a real teaching ‘eb. 

{. The content of the related subjects of the 

training course should be deteratned by 2@ deeper, 

more penetrative analysis of the teaching job 

rather than acadenically derived. 

O, There should be evidence of professional ecom- 

petence in the various instructional skills before 

Cull employment of the traines es a vocational 

FAC OAR. 

these principles, listed by a vocational educator, are 
in close agreement with those of instructor training insti-+- 
tutions. It was pointed owt in the section on cupriculunt 
that educators and training schools throughout the country 
are in agreement that more emphasis should be placed on stp- 
Gent teaching, the practical phase of pre-service training. 


ft is aiso generally agreed that curricula in instructor 
aaa name ates sass one enninn innate renee 














L. mie, Pp. 37. 
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trainin: Qchools are being altered ar the result of Insreas- 


imely careful etudtes of teachers’ fobs, the mature of learn- 
lnetrnction, ood the tatie® ond neers of the student + 
Purthernere, it Le agreed that a better intesration of theary 
of t€éaching and education with student teaching is an essén- 


” ** * as $ a “ fly SE os . -° 
tial.~ These trends 4n inttructor trainings ave toward the 


principles listed by Mallur;. 


General end Vocational Education and the avy 

Nayy schools are not in competition with civilian in- 
Btvitutions of learning. When an individual enlists or is 
ormissioned in the Naval Service, the Navy assumes that 
he has @ certain anemb of ceneral education. Present policy 
is to solicit enlisted recruits from the ranks of high achool 
graduates and offisery personnel fron the college or university 
graduate level. <A concerted effort is being made by the Navy 
to induce personnel plaming to joln the service, and those 
aiready in the service, to gain a seneral education. The 
Wavy viewpoint is stated in the United States Navy Occupational 
Handbook? as follows: 

The Navy encourages youns people to stay 
in hish @ehool, creduate and fo on te college 


ff they can. It also urges them to plan their 
Careers as early as poesible; then work toward 
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i. Bumem. p. 35. 


2. vera, p. 39. 
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3. United States Navy Occupational Handbook, B: v. Washing- 
ton, D.G.: bureau of Naval Personnel, 1LOX%S. 
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the regligation of their aqubitions by taking sub- 
jects and obtaining experience which will contribute 
to their chosen field of work. The Navy follows 
this policy because 1t is convinced that young 
peonke will serve themselves and their country 
better by obtaining the maximum of educationel 
Sreund before launetving, upon their life work. 


onelce 


While no specific amount of education is de- 
mandead fox joining vhe Navy, it is obwiouc thet a 
soot education will contribute to the effective- 
ness of those who wore in @ vast technical organ- 
igation which denands trained men to operate 13: 
units afloat, aghore, under the sea and in the 
air. It should be remenbperod, of course, that 
many young men do not care to étudy difficult sub- 
tects. There is @ place Yor them in the less tech- 
nieal brenctivwes. .... 


. » « » SOME igh school graduates want t3 enter 
college, but find 1t impracticable because of fi- 
nencial limitations or the need to eam a living 
imsediotely. Many others, obviously, want to Pol- 
low trades or seni-preofessional careers, but lack 
opporuunilty or ability vo obtain suitable civilian 


training. The Navy seeks the assistance af educatora 


in counseling such youns inten to consider the Naval 
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weal Admiral T. L. Sprague, Chief of Reval Personnel 
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weote ti:c followins as a furward to the Oecupational Hand~ 
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Tie Wavy, with 1ts new techniques and weapons, 
48 one of the world's lartvest employers of tech- 
niecally trainet personnel. The Bavy's cecupetional 
Opportunities, novever, must stand squarely on their 
own @conemic legs. They must face feliz competi- 
ei0a with civilian pay, job security and promotion. 


Accordingly, the Navy Occupational Handbook 
has been prepared for the information of counselors, 
School administrators, teachers anc their students, 
as well as for clasalfication ube and instruetion 
within the Navy. It is a detailed factual presenta- 
Gion of Job erealyves art’ tretning opportunities for 
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vocational suidance, classroom use and ready refer- 
ence. In short, it is both a yardstick and a pointer. 


I am confident that the nandbook will fit ap- 
propriately into both civilian andi Navy educational 
patterns. 
fe indleated in the first paragraph of this quotation, 

@ large share of Nevy training, particularly for oenlilated 
pertonnel, is of the Tecaticnal Crpe. There are, however, 
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programs which offer a more general and liberal education. 
Tre U.S. Wewal AcaGemy grants 2 degree of Bachelor of Sslence 
$6 its gredvuatet who complete a Tour year course of combined 
cdessical and tecimical education of collewiate sjeeme. The 


2 2 4 2 a ae ‘oe P- * #4 ies 
ie trolinin: of officer cend dates 
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Holloway Plan inctituce 
fox the Neve in inestisutlonme other than the Noval Acavemy: 
Un@er thig plan, strgents receive a liberal edueaiiion at 
aa accredited college or university of tnotr own choice. 
There are many opportunities proviced fur personnel 
t@ ¢ontinue their ccasemic adrancement ond sumplement their 
formed schooling after their entry inte the wervice. un- 
Upeds oF courses are avaliable to enlisted and officer per-~ 
sonhel throwen the United Statec femed Torces 
vollege correspondence courses, Gonernl Education Development 


he eo : ~ = 4 
v@cée, and clasersom work. 


Navy Draining 
in time of war, and to a lesser extent during peacetime, 
the objectives of the Navy training are nearly always concrete 


2G limited. During World War II, training echoole sougnt 
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o inscruct che student in o set number cf operations or 


or 


duties. Curricula were based on @ Strict job analysis. 

This was the theory of vocational education beiny used in ita 
post strict form. Men were taucht by doing and then were given 
practical tests on eyuipment which they were being trained 

to operate or maintain. It was found that for certain inpor- 
tant ocecunations literary facility and verbel comprehension 
were unimpoertant.+ Specialized talent for operating machin- 
ery was found in many instances larsely unrelated to the 
presence or absence of verbal abilities. 

Due to specialized reculrenents of wartime training 
Guring World War IT, a limited time for the training, process, 
and lorge muwebers of atudents, the principle characteristics 
of tF@inine became clarity of objective and definition of 
Qim, learning by Going, recomnition of the end as more in- 
portant thon the means to the end, standardization of methods 
of instruction, liberal use of learning aids, wide ure of tests, 
and provision for small classes and individuel tnetruction.© 

Navy instructor trainin, precedure reflected these 
policies. Before World War IL, mastery of subject matter 


and attendant skilis were considered the primary qualification 
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1. Alonzo @. Grace et al., Educational Lessons Prom varti 
Training, tne General Report of the Comaission Sa tapi 
eacions of Ammed Services Educational Programs, The 
fmerican Council on Education, p. 36. Washington, D.C.: 
The Court), 1946, 
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for the instructor. Little attention wes Given to the pro- 
fessio.al training of instructors. training was usually 

oi the type that lent itself best to short apprentice on-the-~ 
ob observation and short practice Veaching periods. However, 
with the entry of educators into the service, instructor 
training programs were set up which included proress ional 
vraining. The curricula for pre-service trainins were besed 
on the best-imorm principles of teaching from a military 
polnt of view. The curricula were aise designed to train for 
Specific instructional assimment, and the students were 
trained in various methods of instruction and testing used 
by regular instructors in that apeclalty. This approaches 
closely the trade school doctrine. The Navy found that in- 
Structor training is moro effective if it takes place in the 
sub ect-natter area of the instructors involved .+ 

As previously pointed out, only personnel thoroughly 

killed in their specialties are ordered to duty as instruc- 
tors. Hevying the skllis reguived, all that remains for the 
pre-service school to give the prospective inetructor is 
professional training. The integration of practice and 
theory can take place in the prospective Instructor's train- 
ing in the induction program on hic new Job and during in- 
service training. The four-weel: course Lor Service School 


instructors and reerult craining personnel in the new 
atelier cate tattmeatemte ee nen ame nene 
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instructor training schools ia designed to provide maxitrnun 
opportunity for the applination of the principles studied 
im the course. For example, instructors discuss and show 
now to use training aids, then desimm anc construct original 
models, and eventually use them in practice teaching. They 
also identify training aids for specific DUPpPoses and proceed 
to order them through the proper channels. Suphasis through- 
oub the course is on the practical aspects of teaching. 
Practice instruction is done Ln a somewhat artificial 
Sivuation. The student presents his practice lesson to his 
classmates. There may be persons in the class who mow wuch 
more about the subject than he, who are far better educated 
than he, and who are senior to him in rani op rating. This 
Situation existe bevause tine available, facilities, and 
ovner Lactors make practice instruction in any other situa- 
tion impractical. This procedure is not as uncesirable as 
iG might seem at first glance. The sehool in which the atu 
Gent will eventually instruct is ln the same BCheol systen 
ag the instructor training school--the Navy. therefore, it 
Can be assured that tie techniques che student pas learned 
4n che training school are developed and used vhrough iInduc- 
tion and in-service training programe. In ovher words, the 
Scucene will get more realistic practice instructing in an 
apprentice type on-the-job progran after he leaves the four- 


weer CYaining course. 
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The enlisted man in the Mavy may not have a broad edu- 
cational background. However, as he edvances in ratings, he 
becomes more proficient in his tmowledge of tne subject matter 
in his particular rate. Aliso, ne is continually practicing 
teaching in an informal situation. Yhen he becomes senior 
enough to instruct others in a formal school, his ability 
to translate his imowledge for others will depend to a great 
exvent upon the training he is given in the use of proper 
technigues anc methads of instruction. The Navy considers 
that if a prospective instructor is an expert in his fleld 
of instruction, if ne is £ mn the practical techniagues of 
instructing in the instructor training school, and if he 
Zearns to apply these to instruction through in-service 
trainings, ne will be a competent instructor in the Navy 


gehool systen. 
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Generali and voentionel education are complonentar, 
phases of preparing the ind!vyidual for e Successefud Life. 
ney ave sonducced on principles whieh are very sinilar end 
Gheif ultimete gonis seme ecosentially the same. 

instmictor tratninge ie voceattcnal education im that 
'‘% preporee the individual Por a Specific prstesetion or yo 
eftion. ‘The charaectaeriatins of an effitnient vocational pro- 
gram for trainings of instructional and cupervyisory personnel, 


we outlined by &@ vecational educator, erc in close agreement 


& 


with thoee of inétituctor trainitne anstitutions in general. 
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Wewy schools are not in competition with civlitian achools. 
Prosvective Hayy recruits are urgec to obtaln ag much gon~ 
eral education as possible berore entering the Muvy, and are 
furtner encouraged to supplement vner edueation with study 
after enlistment. Alvhough “uch of Wevy training is of the 
vyooational trade school type, there are prograns through which 
the service man can gain a Liberal education. 

Navy instructor training 1s conducted in a manner oin- 
jier to the trade school, It is considered that selected 
naval personnel will develop into coupetent instructors if 
they ere experta in the field in which they will inetruct, 
4f they learn the practical technigues of instructing, and 


apply then. 








CONCLUSIONS 
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Mary funetions chat have been geacri 
che civilian instructor training sehool, in the Navy eitua- 
Vien are actually performed tr the Curriculum and Instructor 


Fo 


sraining Seetion, Trainin; Division, Bureau of Weval Person- 
mel. Although the instructor trainins echool identifies 
those prospective instructors who, because of attitude or 
jack Of ability, eppear tc be unsuited for instructional as- 
slenments, the Bureau makes the initial selection of instructor 
candidates. The pre-service training cureiculum is formed 
and Cirected by the Instructor Training Section in the Bureau. 
Ulvinate evaluation it vested in that Section. Officers In 
charge of schools are responsible to this Section for in- 
service trainin programe. Miceld wortr that is done by ocivile- 
jan instructor training schools 4s larcely the responsibility 
of personnel in this Cection. In fact, the mission of the 
Curriculum and Ingtrovtor Trainin: Section 15 to assist naval 
Anstructors to: 

1. Orient themselves to the fob of instructing. 
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2, Irterpret stendard curciculea in torms of available 
equipment and other local conditions, also to help put these 
curricula into operation. 


. a eye et oe pees one Di. | ee oe: tl — ee De, ee ’ 
3. Develop effective teaching MET ROUN GyerwpTiate Fo 


4, Obtain the fullest utilligation of avaliable euuip- 


5, Develop shops and igberetories and organise appro= 
priate worlc stations, enabling trainees to perform practicel 
jobs under instruction. 

6. Prepare instruction sheets to suide trainees in 
tne performance of practical jobs. 

7. Prepare instructional materials such as course out- 
lines and lesson plans to improve instruction, 

GO. Develop appropriate tests for measuring the learn- 
ing of students and the effects of instruction. 

9. Prepare manuals for Havy instructors on proven teack- 
ing technigues. 

Members of the Inetvructor Training Section spend much 
time in analysis of school problernce in the field. They malice 
and develop long ranse instructor training plans and assist 
in the development of tests. Thoy also carry on experiments 
in instruction. This latter function i5 exouplified in an 
experinont presently in progress which is bulit around the 
idea of having one instructor stay with his class during 


their entire training period. Instruction is given in a 
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enbitied Education and Graining. 
eae See Ae 
3 @ consequence of the retpomtibilitics hnelc by the 
instructor Training Section, wany inetrugter training tech- 
nigwes will be performed by thir unit, me by the inetruc~ 
Yor training, school staff, and seme jiolntdy by ohe wo 
Teomleations. Tiere cmmst Ue 2a clear 4firition of reagen- 


Sih), Gatliet, fureiions, onl mitelon in order o¢ aroLd 
confusion and rewulting ineffictene:;. 
nelection 
Ae pointed out in Grapver Il, selection of Inetructher 
geanGigates lec not, at the moment, c serivwl problem for the 
Wavy. The demand for instructors is beimg filled larcely 
by personnel reuweeving Zuty as instructors and motivation 


is HOt &@ wayor problem. @m effort thoulc be mace to weep 
instrustorn’ billeta decirabie ones in order to attract wer- 
commnel off nigh caliber. 
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reconmended that the enph 
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So 
progran. At least a certaln amount of scholarship will el- 
ready be evident in the prospective instructor's attainment 
of the rank or Pating necessary ror selection. A standard 
ef health nevessary ¢o an inutructor is insured by the fact 
that the individual is on active duty in the Navy. IntelLli-e 
mance is measured by @ bactem of tents, includinss the General 
Classification Test, administered to all enlisted persommel 
upon initial entry inte the servica. An officer must have 
a certain degree of iIntclilisence in order ts cbtain a com~ 
mission. Speech will not ordinarily be a problem. Although 
consideration will necessarily be given to all of these ele-~ 
menos, they wlll be more or less self evident. Cheracter and 
personality remain the chief problems. It is true thet a 
Gegree of @each or these elements is necessary for en enlisted 
man vo become a Pirgst Class or Chief Petty Officer, or an 
Officer to receive his commission, but the character and per- 
sonality may not be that desired in an instructor. 

it is recommended that students in 211 Navy schools be 
appraised for possible instructor candidaves and an appro~- 
priate entry made in individual records. This information 
wili, in part, serve the same purpose as the evidence which 
LS available on the student in the civilien institution that 


makes its selection at the junior year level. 


Curricula 
The instructor treinine currieulwe should prepere a 


wompevent Listructor who will heve the tmowledre neeted to 
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instruct, and who will cause the effect of action and reac- 
tion of hia personality and background on @ group, and their 


effect upon hin, to be vavorabie to the Lastructlon-learning 


in uis field at the time he is selected ror pre-service train- 
ing, empnasis in the curriculum will be placed on introducing 
him to erfective technigues of instructing and the theory of 
learnins. ‘Sufficient time 16 not available in the Navy in- 
structor training course for much personality development. 
Desirable personality should be @ prime factor in selection 
ef candidates and development moy be emphasized in in-service 
training. 

Great emphasis need not be piaced on practice teaching 
in the Navy four-week instructor training course, because 
of the induction program and in-service training that are 
coordinated with 16. However, those administering these pro- 
oraens must have @ comprehensive appreciation of tne theory 
and techniques of teaching in which the student has been 
indoctrinated in his pre-service training. This is necessary 
in order to effect proper integration. If the administrators 
and supervisors involved in the induction and in-service 
training proprans do have the proper knowledge and apprecia- 
tiLon of the etudent's pre-service curriculum, these prograns 
may be particularly effective, for they are given in the 


gspecific subject matter in which the student will instruct. 
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nvaluation 
Evaluation in instructor trainings should be carried 
on in @ systematic way by all personnel responsible for any 


ede 


the tr@inin:;. Chapter Tit showed that the curriculum 


5 


49 actually developed by the instructor in his classroom. 

it is, therefore, essential that he perticipate in ite aval- 
uation. Administrators of Navy schocls, for whom the pro- 
spective instructors will eventually work, should participate. 
chey Will tmow many of the instructors! current problem. 

Lt a8 obvious that administrators of the instructor training 
program should participate in the evaluation of its cwm cur- 
riculum. <All of these, together with those in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel who are directly responsible for the currica- 
ulum, Should nave a part in its evaluation and revision. 

Tne student should be introduced to a systematic prorran 
of self evaluation of growth which will carry over into self 
evaluation of his instruction. Objective measurement of 
student growth in the instructor training institution should 
be supplemented by as much of a record of personal obverva- 
tion aS 1¢ is possible to collect duping the four-week coumse. 
This information, considered with previous records, should 
facilitate a fair appraisal. 

Evaluation of the instructor and instruction should 
have development as its primary goal. Evaluation instruments 


must be weed with, and not on, the instructor. The instructor 
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ahould be trained in syatematically evaluating his ow er- 
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farts, and Kimeelf es an instructor. 


in-service Training 

In-service training i8 particularly significant to the 
Wevy instructor because it is a second phase of his train- 
ing. fhuch of the training received in pre-service civilian 
training, is received as in-service training in the Navy. 
As pointed out in Chapter V, practice instruction in the 
Nevy instructor training school is carried on in an artifi- 
etal situation. It ts not until the new instructor arrives 
at his assicned school that he meets the real instructiorn- 
learning situation with all of its problems. Thnuc it is here, 
on the job, that he ruet put into practice the Instruction 
techniques that he has learned. Beyond this need, in-service 
training should be a continuing program to facilitate on- 
the-Job instructor crovth toward better instruction. 

Visitation Should be a popular type of in-service train- 
ing in the Navy. It may be employed to allow the instructor 
to observe school administration and instruction in other 
exechools, and it should be used to assist in keeping the ine 
Structor abreast of practices, procedures, and technological 


changes in the Navy. 


A Continuous Propran 
The Navy instructor candidate shovld learn to use ef- 


ficient practical techniques of instruction, and he should 





appreciace the need end the use OZ 
Will reyuire close Liaigzen and cooPpdination between adaln- 
istraters of pre-cervice and in-service 29 bructoy: training 
programs . 

whe Navel Service envoys che unusual auvantaces of having 
@ii of its Scnools, includine the instrueter VPa@inim: Bunecl, 
in the same school syetem. This facLlitates Carrying on a 
PEOGwPaAN Of Instructer education ar’ instruction improvement ag 


cal aftr w 


tt muet be conducted in order te be successful, continuously. 
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